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LETTERS 


kates needed 
r: 
Would you please run a request for 
amp-on roller skates? . . . The Lu- 
eran Settlement House at 1340 Frank- 
rd Ave., Philadelphia 25, can make 
0d use of several dozen pairs . . . Many 
aguers may have skates they will never 
se again. 

Ernest J. Hou, Jr. 
hiladelphia 


‘ee subscription 


r: 
We read in the February edition of 
UTHER LIFE of the offer of a free 
x-month subscription of the magazine 
. DP’s. 
We are sending you the name and 
Idress of a Lutheran DP girl whom we 
el will greatly appreciate this offer .. . 
any thanks... 

St. Joun’s LurHer LEAGUE 
lysburg, Pa. 


2ague project 


ee 
Enclosed you will find an order blank 
id $2.00 for a subscription to LUTHER 
IFE for Rev. and Mrs. Lloyd Neve 
Kurume, Japan). The leagues of the 
yuthern Conference of the Illinois and 
Jartburg Synods are sending subscrip- 
ms to missionaries as a project for 1951. 
his minister and his wife are the selec- 
m of the Luther League of Peace 
utheran Church... . 
O. M. MreYER 

Pastor, Peace Church 

hester, Ill. 


arps and flats 

r: 

The contest “Flats and Sharps” in your 
‘st issue was worth the cost of the sub- 
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scription to our Luther League, which 
was slowly dying a natural death. We 
started the contest a few weeks ago and 
our attendance has jumped to 20 during 
the past weeks. For the past two Sundays 
we have had 100 per cent attendance 
of our Luther League in church. Last 
night, our Wednesday night Lenten serv- 
vice, saw 90 per cent of our league in 
attendance even though we had _ the 
worst sleet and wind storm of our pres- 
ent winter . Bible reading among the 
leaguers has increased 100 per cent. 
Frep N. HEIsE 

Advisor, Bethany Luther League 

Baltimore 


Sir: 


. . . enthusiastic congratulations . . 
however, I hope that LUTHER LIFE a: 
following the lead of too many publi- 
cations which start off with a bang and 
degenerate rapidly. 

James WEHLE, President 
Florida Luther League 


susquehanna 
university 


helps 


youth apply 
Christianity 
to life 


G. Morris Smith, Pres., Selinsgrove, Pa. 


One 


A Century of Faith 
Devoted to Education 


has brought to Wittenberg nationwide recogni- 
tion as a strong liberal arts college. True to its 
Christian heritage, Wittenberg develops the 
well-rounded student—intellectually, spiritually, 
physically, socially. 


WITLTENBERG = COLLEGE 


Founded in 1845 Springfield, Ohio 


THIEL“ COLEEGE 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Fully Accredited 


For information write to: 


Co-educational 


Dean Hersert G. GEBERT 
President WiriL1AM F, ZIMMERMAN 


An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Business Administration 
Liberal Arts 
Pre-professional 
Teacher Education 
Personality Development 
Christian Environment 
Full Accreditation 


W. P. Hieronymus, Ph.D. 


President 


Fremont, Nebraska 


Two 


Topics 
Every league—let me repeat, every 
league—whether it is scraping the bot- 
tom of the teens or pushing the top 
of Luther League age should give 
serious thought to the topics on page 
26 and 21. Both are on evangelism. 


I suggest that you study “The Gos- 
pel Truth about Salvation” first. It 
deals with the reasons why a league 
should carry out the activities sug- 
gested by Doris Smith on page 21. 
“The Gospel Truth” is heavy. You 
can’t expect to pick it up on Sunday 
afternoon and discuss it at your meet- 
ing that evening. It will make the 
lower teenagers stretch more than 
they like. Unless advisers help work 
it out in advance, wails will probably 
rise. But it’s worth it. 

Isabel S. Letts. deserves an extra 
star in her crown for writing the pro- 
vocative article on page 10. 

If you've been wondering what 
your group can do as a special pro- 
ject for the church, have a topic based 
on “Get a Hustle On!” And don’t for- 
get to tie into it the articles “They 
Gave a Year” on page 15 and “First 
Aid to Furniture” on page 52. 


“The Heart is Involved” and “Going 
Both Ways” are aimed primarily at 
the high school gang. “Going Both 
Ways” is a play “seeking to illustrate 
Christian ideals of right conduct and 
consideration under critical condi- 
tions,” Author Mumford states. 

“Our Public Schools” on page 44 
is the young adult topic for the month. 
Thinking young people’s groups may 
want to try it. 

“A Man Went Up to Pray” is the 
Bible study topic for the month. 
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youth 


in the church 


Over the top 

Shouting and strutting should be 
done by 21 state and _ synodical 
leagues. They paid their 1950 appor- 
tionment to LLA in full. 

Financial report at the end of the 
year was: 


Quota Paid 
Bl Welt tle le teary sheere $ 500 $ 300.00 
“Golie Cle eta rank aati oie 880 580.00 
Columbia District .... 102 
BONNECTICURS 2%. 5 228 228.00 
FEORIDAS ra porate ce 113 113.00 
Georgia-Alabama .... 225 208.75 © 
BEEINO Sy pce Sereda 718 718.00 
‘5 to WoT (oe Papa tee ini 550 375.00 
BOUN Araceae ars haere 500 500.00 
TESS a ae ee 272 272.00 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 233 233.00 
BAGEYVIGNG) sich wis oe 885 638.85 
MICHIGAN: ©. wiz. cccis.sie-s 200 200.00 
RPV VESI dbs terctonte conse 492 492.00 
Minnesota .......... 410 193.65 
BREN SIS SI PPh jors sven ee 35 35.00 
BEOOICAG foe ses hie oes 35 
PISDEOSKO- ova als, 2,00 >» 340 286.50 
New Jersey ........-. 545 275.00 
fnew York wo.....--- 1,020 661.00 
NORTH CAROLINA .. 1,697 — 1,697.00 
NOVA SCOTIA ...... 90 90.00 
Bea st Lon nls 1,280 1,360.00 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 67 67.50 
CENTRAL PENNA. .... 1,250 1,250.00 
MINISTERIUM OF PA... 2,880 2,880.00 
SEEMS es sly eee ao 1,020 737.60 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN .. 98 98.00 
SOUTH CAROLINA ... 975 975.00 
REXGSehle sere et siete 253 136.00 
VIRGINIA yeetomaterate « 685 725.00 
WESTERN CANADA .. 465 465.00 
WEST VIRGINIA 145 145.00 
VVISGONSINE ser tate oatt 420 420.00 

MOT Airs tee to $17,355.85 


Two groups went over the top on 
their two-year quota for the Ha- 
waiian missionary project. Illinois paid 
$1,290.26 toward a goal of $975. 
Mississippi gave $46.24 toward a goal 
of $40. Ohio was not far from its 
pledge of $1,900. It gave $1,620.56. 


80 cents per member 

LLA is asking every ULC Luther 
Leaguer to give 80 cents for 1951 ap- 
portionment. 

This standard figure is the result of 
a new policy adopted by the executive 
committee. Last year leaguers in some 
areas were asked as little as 31 cents. 
Youth in other areas were apportioned 
over $1.00. 

Quotas for 1951 are as follows: 


Membership Quota 


Galiformnaneanwn aes ee 548 $ 438.00 
Conaddpeen Ayoerterstotes 1,205 964.00 
Central Pennsylvania .. 1,500 1,200.00 
Columbia District .... 114 91.00 
Connecticut <tr. cu) atone 167 134.00 

Three 


Florida tice nee aaa 134 107.00 
Georgia-Alabama .... 245 196.00 
Li Tisvel Sai caper einen Puc 1,415 1,132.00 
PACHONG a atawite cords 568 454.00 
TOW Gliese kee raaaere 678 542.00 
KESNSCSo yas, con erniapetounsite 325 *260.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee ... 317 254.00 
MACY IGNGe se. oe oye ee 910 728.00 
NIERIQGN: | sccess eiehenetste 345 276.00 
Midwest S.). sanutnee 1,001 801.00 
Ministerium of Pa. .... 4,174 3,339.00 
Minnesota .......... 801 641.00 
INUSSISSIPDiul te ours ties ae 24 19.00 
NAGUTCNG ~ Sci. a Sarevenatene 30 24.00 
Nebraska gst: sseertaktent 629 503.00 
New Jersey ......... 537 *430.00 
NEW a. Orks Wak cine Ole 2,422 1,938.00 
North Carolina ...... 2,264 1,811.00 
Novo SCOfici iy <a-.toe one 157 *126.00 
Cii6 =. oeranica ste bens 2,768 2,114.00 
Pacific Northwest .... 186 149.00 
Ritts OUhG lverstensk- fear 1,586 1,269.00 
Rocky Mountain ...... 101 81.00 
South Carolina ...... Peoo 1,088.00 
TESKGIS. 1h cant chal daaytty Vaan dys 439 351.00 
Ving iniciicepenseactee Wt ove rs 997 798.00 
Western Canada ..... 611 1489.00 
West Virginia ....... 226 181.00 
YMESCONISINGS veraiorerens terete 600 480.00 


* Based on 1949 membership 


* Received membership information 
from convention report 


50,000 in ‘51 

Twenty-seven key persons are shov- 
ing hard in 26 of the 34 states and 
synodical leagues to break all records 
in their “50,000 in ’51” campaigns. 

Singly and in pairs, Kentucky- 
Tennessee officers have visted local 
leagues. Purpose was to assist in start- 
ing evangelism programs. Packets, in- 
cluding guides and literature, were 
sent to all local prexies. Challenge was 


Four 


to give every Sunday afternoon in 
Lent to visiting prospective members. 

“Push to the hilt,” urged Key Per- 
son Nancy Petry. Calvary, Louisville, 
responded with 60 names on their 
prospect list! 

“The task . . . will be great,” wrote 
Virginia President Libby Linebarger, 
“but I believe this program will work 
wonders.” Intermediate work was pre- 
sented to all pastors and lay delegates 
on the floor of the Virginia Synod con- 
vention. ; 

Kickoff came in Ohio on March 10 
at a meeting of federation key people. 
Previously these same persons had 
promoted circulation of LUTHER 
LIFE and High Ideals in the synod. 

The ULC Board of Social Missions 
is including the Luther League ‘in its 
evangelism plans for the year. Young 
people have been picked to train as 
area evangelism leaders. Congrega- 
tions are being asked to use youth 
in local programs. 


School on marriage 

Youth will take their seats between 
other church leaders at the school on 
marriage and family life at Witten- 
berg College, June 18-22. The ULC 
Board of Social Missions has asked 
synods to include at least one person 
between the ages of 18 and 25 in each 
official delegation. 

Purpose of the five-day session will 
be to train 150-200 lay people and 
pastors to become teachers on various 
aspects of family life and marriage. 


Rail fares to lowa City 


Since there will be no special LLA 
train from Canada, the West, and the 
South, to Iowa City, Aug. 12-18, 
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Transportation Chairman Eugene Rochester, N.Y. ...... 47.50 80.45 


Geiger has released sample rail fares Springfield, Ohio ..... 32.37 50.73 
from points across the continent. Waterloo, Ont. ...... 42.26 63.03 
Round trip rates from the following All rates are subject to change. 
places are: 

Coach __ Lower Berth On to Tokyo 
Buffalo, N. Y. .....--- $43.53 $ 74.64 From all directions Japanese Luther 
Concord N.C. 2225. 60.15 100.05 Leaguers will converge on Tokyo this 
Columbia, S.C. ...... 62.27 99.41 summer for a rally, LUTHER LIFE 
Glendale, Calif. ...... 89.07. 164.52 Correspondent Yasuta Kisso reports. 
Hammond, Ind. ...... 13.87 This will be the first national gather- 
Louisville, Ky. ........ 36.22 50.84 ing since 40 attended the convention 
Minneapolis, Minn. .... 16.56 99.51 in Fukuoka in 1950.... 
Omaha, Nebr. ....... 14.03 Two Japanese Luther Leaguers and 


LOUD WEEPING AND WAILING rang through Incarnation Church, Columbia, 
S. C., as league President Paul Dreher conducted a funeral service for the year 
1950. The “chief mourners” (1950 program committee) recounted what 1950 
had and had not accomplished. One shed huge tears over the occasional 
negligence of leaguers in preparing topics. Another wailed because “when 
pennies appeared in the offering plates the treasury suffered.” Another 
praised 1950 for projects accomplished—visiting the sick, helping the poor with 
baskets of food, presenting one of the leaguers with books when he entered 
seminary, and the largest single project—a car for the pastor. 
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ULC Missionary Mary E. Wood as- 
sisted at the Chiba international work 
camp last summer ... The Kanto 
Regional Luther League took part in 
a youth week sponsored by the Na- 
tional Christian Council. On the last 
day about 1,000 students listened to 
Lutheran President Chitose Kishi 
speak. 


What you did in India 


What American leaguers have done 
through their missionary projects is 
impressing Dr. Paul C. White, secre- 
tary of the New York Synod, more 


and more as he continues his tour 
around the world. 

“As one enters the main gate at 
Andhra Christian College (Guntur, 
India),” he wrote recently, “the first 
beautiful stone building that meets 
one’s eye is the one made possible by 
the gifts from the Luther leaguers in 
America. It is built in two sections. 
The one houses the various adminis- 
trative departments. . . . The second 
section is the chapel and assembly 
hall where the 1,424 students gather 
for prayer, the reading of the Bible, 
and hearing Christian messages. . . 


Life Service Sunday 
“Help Wanted! Christian Pioneers” 


will be theme of Life Service Sunday, 


May 6. Special topics will be printed 
in the May issue of LUTHER LIFE. 

Additional helps were recently sug- 
gested by LLA Life Service Secretary 
Alfred Beck. Filmstrips named were: 

1) “A Christian and His Life 
Work.” Rents for 75 cents per day. 
Sells for $3.00. Order from United Lu- 
theran Publication House. 

2) “Look at the Ministry.” Rents 
for 25 cents plus return postage. Or- 
der from Luther League of America. 

3) “A Glorious Adventure.” The 
story of Jane and Shirley Anne, who 
look for their niche in life and find it 
is different types of deaconess work. 
Rents for 75 cents per day. Order from 
United Lutheran Publication House. 

Books for life service reading listed 
were: 

1) PREPARATION FOR WHAT? By 
Paul W. Dieckman. Chicago: Student 
Service Commission, National Lutheran 
Council. 


2) BETTER WAYS OF GROWING 
UP. By J. E. Crawford and Luther E. 
Woodward. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press. $3. 


3) A YOUNG MAN‘’S VIEW OF 
THE MINISTRY. By Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker. New York: Association Press. 
75 cents. 


4.) LIFE SERVICE. By Amos Traver. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press. (Tells 
how to adjust to new vocations and 
conditions of life.) 


5). IN). THE. ¢ DIRECTIONS ae 
DREAMS. By Violet Wood. New York: 
Friendship Press. $1. (Eleven stories 
demonstrating what can happen when 
a group of young people work to- 
gether to meet some human need.) 


Secretary Beck suggests that local 
life service secretaries “read the names 
of leaguers who have decided to enter 
the full-time service of the church dur- 
ing the past year. If your league or 
district has a life service flag, this 
would be a good time to affix the 
cross (or crosses) to the flag.” 


a Eten 


Six 
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“As we looked into the faces of 
eager young Indian students. we 
could see Luther leaguers of America 
standing behind them, for this meet- 
ing was taking place in your building.” 

Luther League funds will pay for 
a new building soon to be erected at 
Luthergiri Seminary, Rajahmundry. 


New buildings in Liberia 

In Liberia, Dr. White visited the 
new site of the Lutheran Training 
Institute. Money given by Luther 

“leaguers several years ago will help 
pay for four classroom units and two 
dormitory units housing 50 students 
each. 

“There is no place quite like Li- 
beria,” he reported. “The natives al- 
ways have packages, boxes, water 
buckets, and everything else on their 
heads. When we went through the 
bush to Belefanai, we were carried in 
a hammock on the heads of natives.” 

In one day he watched 260 natives 
receive medical treatment under the 
direction of former Luther leaguer Dr. 
Lowell Yund. “I saw three major ab- 
dominal operations performed in the 
operating room, which was simply an 
open shed with a search light hooked 
on to the car battery.” 

Unlimited opportunity is ahead in 
Liberia, he said. “I’m glad the Luther 
League of America has had a part in 
this work and I hope we'll have an- 
other Liberia missionary project.” 


Corn pickings 

If a “most-unusual-project” prize 
were being awarded it should go to 
the South Sioux City league in Ne- 
braska. Last fall members picked up 
corn that the corn picker had missed 
on a farm. Result: They earned a little 
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OVER 35 unusual Bibles collected from 
people of Fremont, Nebr., are dis- 
played on Universal Bible Sunday by 
Leaguer Phil Nelson. For five hours 
leaguers read the Bible in the church 
for those who wished to come and 
meditate. 


over $60. 

“With this money,” Correspondent 
Neva White reports, “They bought 
two large pieces of ply-board (5 ft. x 
12 ft.) to make pingpong tables. At 
one of their meetings they  sand- 
papered them, painted them, and set 
them up. Some of the leaguers brought 
balls, nets, and paddles from home.” 

New project of the Davenport in- 
termediate league is to buy robes for 
their newly organized choir. Last fall 
they bought altar curtains for the 
church . . . The North Platte senior 
group collected 2,400 pounds of cloth- 
ing for overseas relief at a scavenger 
hunt .. . Grace league, Omaha, spon- 
sors a family movie night once a - 
month . . . Hastings senior league is 
buying film strips to be used by var- 
ious church organizations .. . 

Each Bellevue leaguer buys an as- 
phalt tile at every meeting. These will 
be used to cover the basement floor 
of their new church building . 
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Redeemer intermediate league, Oma- 
ha, is selling The Lutheran to church 
members . . . The older group in this 
church sold church calendars to raise 
money for the LLA missionary pro- 
ject 5's". 


Buddy system 

To get “lax members back into ac- 
tion,” the young people’s society of 
Fremont, Nebr., has started a cam- 
paign known as the “buddy system.” 
Each leaguer takes the name of one 
person and tries to get him to come 
to league. Periodically new names are 
distributed. 

Some interesting meetings have re- 
sulted from using a flannelgraph in 
the young people’s league, Tekemah 

. . Hooper youth were so pleased 

with a watch party on New Year's 
Eve that they plan to make it an 
annual affair... . 
- Intermediates in Redeemer, Omaha, 
held a debate on “Whether the church 
things such as the altar, candles, cross, 
Bible, flowers, stained glass windows, 
pews are essential to worship.” It was 
decided that they were not, because 
“the fellows out on the battle fields 
. don’t have them and still they can 
worship and God will hear them.” 
. . . James Grimit, from Redeemer 
senior league, has received the Pro 
Deo et Patria award .. . 

If you live in Fremont and need a 
_ baby sitter, just call the Luther 
League. Members are raising money 
so they can attend the LLA conven- 
tion in Iowa City. ... 


New York news 


Over 550 New York leaguers at- 
tended five district unity dinners this 


Eight 


PLATES OF ICE CREAM and cake are 
prepared by girls of Temple League, 
Philadelphia, for guests in a home for 
the aged. Boys served at the party 
while girls did “kitchen duty.” 


year. Theme was “One in Christ.” 

Speaker for Genesee Valley was 
N. Y. Synod President Frederick 
Knubel . . . Elwood Ronner was in- 
stalled president of the New York 
City district at their dinner... . 

“The Absent-Minded Professor” was 
the play presented by Genesee Valley 
district in December to raise money 
for the N. Y. 1951 convention. Stellar 
roles were played by Jack Printzenhoff 
and District President Jean Tesch. . . 

Thirty-two young people of Good 
Shepherd Church, Bay Ridge, Brook- 
lyn, joined the Pocket Testament 
League in January. At a special meet- 
ing a film was shown highlighting the 
work of the PTL... . 

A new league in Zion Church, 
Dolgeville, deserves special attention 
because this church has been closed. 
“They've been scrubbing and paint- 
ing like mad to get the church look- 
ing nice. . . . They have the begin- 
nings of a choir . . . and the organist 
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is just a young girl,” reports Mildred 
Skandera, president of the Mohawk 
Valley district. In the spring members 
plan to paint the outside of the 
church and repair the cross on the 
steeple. This is now broken in half. 


Here and there 


What one league can do in a year 
was recently shown by Trinity, Jack- 
son, Miss. Their 1950 activities in- 
cluded ... A foreign students’ night 
at which young people from six differ- 
ent countries spoke . . . Baskets made 
up for children of several Latvian 
families . . . Leadership training class 
. .. A new slide projector for the con- 
gregation .. . A new church sign. 

To bolster the youth program in 
the Pacific Synod, Luther League dep- 
utation teams have been visiting 
churches. “At first the young people 
were a little skeptical of what would 
happen when they got up in a strange 
church to talk about the league,” one 
pastor reports, “but after the first 


PLANS for promoting sub- 
scriptions to LUTHER LIFE 
and HIGH IDEALS are pre- 
sented to the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania LL execu- 
tive committee by Educa- 
tion Secretary Ruth Fass- 
_hauver. The Ministerium’s 
April campaign is the 15th 
conducted by a state or 
synodical league since No- 
vember.” 
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couple of tries they became first-class 
salesmen.” .. . 

Greensburg conference, Pittsburgh 
Synod, is having trouble keeping a 
president. Both Charles Broker, pres- 
ident, and Charles Miller, first vice- 
president, have answered the sum- 
mons of Uncle Sam. Bill Keller, sec- 
ond vice president, is holding the fort 
now ... Ann Schnur, Greensburg con- 
ference, is new synodical education 
secretary. The Rev. Ivan G. Mattern, 
West conference, is new evangelism 
secretary... . 

Pittsburgh Synod LL is pretty 
proud of Fred Reithmiller who has 
joined the staff at Bethesda Lutheran 
Home, Meadville. He was owner of a 
painting contracting business in Erie. 
Last spring he cancelled all his busi- 
ness contracts and went into full- 
time work at the home . . . The Erie 


Conference recently adopted a bud- 
get of $987.50 for 1951. Many will 
agree with President Don VanAm- 
burgh’s exclamation: “I would say its 
not so bad for 220 members!” 


By Isabel S. Letts 


ROMAN Catholic priest is in- 
A structing a young couple who 

have come to arrange for their 
marriage. As he hands Bob a piece of 
paper, Father O’Brien says, “Now if 
youll just read this through and sign 
your name, we'll be able to arrange 
the ceremony to make Peggy your 
wite.” “I, the undersigned, not a 
member of the Catholic church,” Bob 
reads, “promise on my word and 
honor, that I will not in any way 
hinder my wife in the exercise of her 
religion; and that all children of either 
sex born of our marriage, shall be 
baptized and educated in the Catholic 
faith, even though she should be ta- 
ken away by death.” 

“Say, wait a minute,” Bob suddenly 
says, “I can’t sign this! Peggy and I 
had realized that the difference in our 
religions created a problem, but I 
had thought that tolerance for each 
other’s faith would help us to over- 
come that difficulty. This is not toler- 
ance. It’s . . . it’s coercion!” 


—_——Eerr 


GrorceE Wuitney and Mrs. Lillian 
Hall arrive at the door of Walter 
Jones’s home one evening. He greets 
them and invites them in. 

After a little friendly talk, Walter 
Jones says, “I guess youre wondering 
why I invited you to come here to- 


night. Frankly, as a property-owner, 
Vm worried about the neighbors we 
may get on this street if we old timers 
don’t band together. 

“Mrs. Smith sold her house recently 
to that Italian shoe-maker!” he con- 
tinues. “If the rest of us would draw 
up a mutual agreement not to sell 
our homes to any but good old Amer- 
ican stock, we could keep any Jews, 
Italians, Negroes, or Poles off this 
street. Are you with me on this?” 


“All the way. Walter!” answered 
George Whitney — enthusiastically. 
“These Wops, Slavs, and Jews are 
coming into old-established commun- 
ities and upsetting them with their 
old-country customs and ideas.” 


“It’s hard to say to old neighbors,” 
began Lillian Hall hesitantly, “but I 
don’t agree. In our fifteen years of 
living side by side, Walter, we’ve had 
some differences to iron out. Remem- 
ber how your dog dug up my precious 
tulip bulbs, and my children kept 
running over your new lawn until we 
put up a fence? But, by talking things 
over in a friendly way, we solved our 
problems. I think other people, regard- 
less of outward differences, can do 
the same. “I can’t promise to decide 
against a buyer,” she continued, “just 
because his name sounds queer to me, 
or his skin is darker than mine! Ill 
admit that it’s easier to adjust to peo- 
ple of the same economic level or 
nationality around us, but isn’t it a 
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very narrow-yes, an un-Christian at- 
titude toward others?” 


A sorority is having a dinner party 
at a hotel. Suddenly Betty exclaims, 
“Why, Shirley has no cocktail! Did 
the waiter forget your order?” 

Shirley, a little embarrassed at be- 
ing conspicuous, replies: “No, I didn’t 
ask for one.” 

“What’s the matter, little girlP Do 
mama and daddy forbid it?” questions 
Joan sarcastically. 

Wishing to defend her own con- 
victions, yet desiring acceptance by 
her own gang, Shirley stammers out, 
“Yes, I was taught at home and church 
to avoid alcohol and tobacco. Please 
let me be true to what I believe!” 


As HE PASSES out Communist litera- 
ture, a man earnestly and noisily ha- 
rangues a crowd on a street corner. 
“Don’t be suckers! You know the pov- 
erty, the high prices, the discrimina- 
tion and injustices in this country 
today! Join our party and change 
things!” 

Mr. Wilson, president of the City 
bank, indignantly interrupts. “You 
don’t deserve the right of free speech 
when you use it to turn people against 
their own government!” 

The Communist retorts, “The Bill 
of Rights guarantees freedom of 
speech. I’m asserting my rights. You 
just want those people to talk who say 
how rosy and fine everything is, don’t 
you?” 


oo 
eNews 


Wuat causep the argument in all 
these incidents? Was it not differences 
of some kind or other? 
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There are differences in religious 
belief, in national or racial background, 


in ethical convictions, and_ political 
ideas. These can create difficult prob- 
lems in organized communities. 

Two people in love, yet separated 
by different religious faiths, may find 
marriage one long battle of opposing 
ideas. A country, divided by two bit- 
ter factions, may be unable to pre- 
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serve law and order for its citizens. 
What attitude shall we as Christian 
citizens take toward these differences? 

Three courses are open to us: (1) 
A hands-off, laissez-faire policy. This 
is the attitude of “live and let live”. 
This sounds attractive to us as young 
people, when we resent our parents’ 
control, or school rules, or traffic regu- 
lations! But wait! This policy would 
apply to everyone—drunkards, burg- 
lars, pacifists, Fascists, Communists, 
nudists, every classification and group 
in the country. What kind of a society 
would we have, if everyone did as he 
wished? Right! It would be chaos. 
Whether we like it or not, there must 
be some restraints, some controls to 
keep men’s differences within bounds. 

(2) Our American tradition pro- 
claims a second attitude toward dif- 
ferences: Tolerance and guarantee of 
all basic rights to persons living with- 
in our boundaries, regardless of dif- 
ferences. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence declares. “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: That all men 
are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” The Bill of Rights, as the 
first ten amendments to the U. S. 
constitution are known, declares that 
freedom of speech, assembly, the 
press, and of religion, belong to all 
alike. Therefore all American citizens 
who claim these rights for themselves 
are under obligation by the law of our 
land, to grant these freedoms to 
others of differing beliefs. 

We may be Protestant. But our 
neighbor has a right to be Jewish. 
We may be staunch Republicans. But 
others may be just as loyal Democrats. 
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Our Christian faith gives us deeper 
insight into this problem of differ- 
ences. Jesus taught that all people, 
sinners included, are children of the 
one God, who is creator and loving 
father. Therefore, color of skin, na- 
tionality, social level, or race, are sur- 
face differences which add richness 
and variety to life. They do not af- 
fect the intrinsic worth of the indivi- 
dual in God’s sight. 

(3) This leads us then to the third 
attitude toward differences: Toler- 
erance with limitations. If Bob “gives 
in” and signs the ante-nuptial agree- 
ment, does his tolerance not lead him 
to be dis-loyal to his own confirmation 
vows? Has Bob discovered that the 
limit to tolerance in religion comes 
when those to whom we grant reli- 
gious freedom, try to force this reli- 
gion upon others? Should not Bob 
politely but firmly declare his right to 
be true to his faith, as he recognizes 
Peggy's right to her faith? 

Likewise, Mrs. Lillian Hall must 
let her neighbor, Walter Jones, live 
his life as he chooses in most respects. 
But when he asks her to join him in 
prejudicial action against any of God's 
children, her Christian faith allows no 
tolerance for that type of conduct. 

Doubtless, Shirley had noticed 
among her college friends many differ- 
ences in personal habits and interests, 
which were the product of their home 
environments and heredity. But the 
limit of her tolerance was reached 
when Joan and Betty tried to ridicule 
her ethical standards and coerce her 
into conformity. She asked for the 
right to follow her conscience in eth- 
ical decisions. 

Banker Wilson is “up against” one 
of the toughest questions of our day: 
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How much tolerance can a govern- © 


ment safely allow those who advocate 
insurrection and violent change? 
Where can the line be drawn so that 
our country may have constructive 
criticism and yet avoid the danger of 
anarchy and actual insurrection? 


Where does your tolerance end? 
Does “anything go” with you, or in 
some issues do you say with Martin 
Luther, “Here I stand. I can not do 
otherwise. God help me. Amen.” 


* * 

At least a week before the meeting, 
assign each “incident” to a few leaguers 
to dramatize it for the group. Ask them 
to think through the problem raised in 
their own incident, and to choose one 
person of their group to lead the dis- 
cussion on it (limited to 15 minutes. ) 
Some helpful material for each incident 
is listed below. 


Limits of tolerance toward other reli- 
gions. ; 

A. The Bill of Rights guarantees per- 
sonal freedom of choice for all. 

B. Loyalty to one’s own religion can 
exist side by side with an appreciative 
interest in other faiths. Borrow from a 
library the book, One God, by Florence 
Mary Fitch, show pictures to the group, 
and describe one ceremony from the 
other two faiths, and point out the spir- 
itual value of this to the believer. 


C. Questions for discussion: 

1. Should a Protestant tolerate 
the Catholic claim in this statement? 
“The Roman Catholic church, con- 
vinced of being the only true 
church, must demand the right 
of freedom for herself alone be- 
cause such a right can only be 
possessed by truth, never by error.” 
(Quoted from the official World 
Organ of the Jesuits, April, 1948, by 
Paul Blanshard in “American Free- 
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dom and Catholic Power’, Beacon 
Press, 1949.) 

2. Can one oppose actions of the 
Catholic hierarchy and_ still show 
tolerance for individual Catholics? 

3. Should a loyal Protestant 
“date” a loyal Jew or Catholic, or 
a convinced atheist? 


Limits of tolerance toward other peoples. 

Questions for discussion: 

A. Can the Christian tolerate 
any view which claims the superior- 
ity of any one nation, race, or color? 
Jesus’ ministry and New Testament 
teaching show sublime disregard 
for the nation, color, or sex of the 
individual. The gospel was preached, 
and membership in the kingdom was 
open, to all of a humble, eager 
spirit. Look up: 

Luke 17:11-19, the 

leper. 

John 8:1-11, the sinful woman. 

John 3:16-17,,God so loved the 
WOLIGeya ss 

Mark 16:15, “Go ye into all the 
worlds tie 

Acts 17:26-28, “He made from 
one every nation of men. . .” 

Galatians 3:28, “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek... ” 

I John 4:20-21, “For he that lov- 
eth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, cannot love God 
whom he hath not seen.” 

B. Can a Christian oppose another's 
intolerance with tact? 

C. If one remains silent or inactive 
in the presence of prejudice or discrimi- 
nation, does one share in the guilt? 

“They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak, 

They are slaves who dare not be. 

In the right with two or three.” 

—J. R. Lowell 


Limits of tolerance for d'fferent moral 
standards. 
Most of us make friends with those 
who think as we do, Our league offers 


Samaritan 
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fine friendships, for the fellows and girls 
all accept and try to live out their Chris- 
tian faith. But in our modern world, we 
mingle with many kinds of people—at 
college, in business, in recreation, and 
in community life. Since the early Chris- 
tians faced the same problems as Shirley, 
the New Testament suggests two courses 
to follow: 


(1) Show tolerance by letting others 
live their own lives, but do not 
associate with them lest they 
corrupt you. See Romans 16:17, 
“T+ appeal to you, brethren, to 
take note of those who create 
dissensions in opposition to the 
doctrines which you have been 
taught: avoid them.” Also see I 
Corinthians 5:9. “not to associate 
with immoral men.” 


Show tolerance by mingling with 
others, but remain true to one’s 
own ideals. Romans 14:5 and 
10. “One man esteems one day 
as better than another, while 
another man esteems all days 
alike. Let every one be fully 
convinced in his own mind .. . 
Why do ye pass judgment on 
your brother? For we all shall 
stand before the judgment seat 
of God.” 


— 
to 
~~ 


Questions for discussion: 


(1) Did Jesus isolate himself from 
any group? 

(2) Can we exert an influence for 
good if we isolate ourselves? 

(3) Is any one group all good or all 
bad? 

(4) Can a church group isolate it- 
self and aavoid pride and hypoc- 

risy? 

(5) Do we become like the company 
we keep? 


Limits of tolerance for different political 
beliefs. 


Voltaire’s saying expresses the demo- 
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cratic attitude of tolerance toward those 

of different opinions: 
“I disapprove of what you say, but 
I will defend to the death your 
right to say it.” 

Thoughts to guide the discussion: 

Tyranny would never be overthrown 
unless free speech were allowed, be- 
cause criticism opens the eyes of 
people and leaders to weaknesses 
and evils. Thus free speech is nec- 
essary to achieve gradual and peace- 
ful change. 

On the other hand, when free speech 
endangers the public welfare, tends 
to corrupt public morals, incites to 
crime, or disturbs the public peace, 
some restraint is necessary. 

Laws of libel set the limit on words 
which can be spoken against indi- 
viduals. 

Christian charity sets a limit on unkind 
or untrue words which we might 
otherwise say. 

The present Communist threat to 
democratic countries causes many peo- 
ple to advocate limiting freedom of 
speech and assembly to the Communists. 
An excellent small pamphlet on this 
problem entitled “What about Commu- 
nism,” says that the “clear and present 
danger” test established by the Supreme 
Court, means that speech can properly 
be suppressed only when it creates a 
clear and present danger, not just of 
changing someone’s mind, but of bring- 
ing about “substantive evils.” Justice 
Brandeis says, “If there be time to ex- 
pose through discussion the falsehoods 
and fallacies, the remedy to be applied 
is more speech, not enforced silence.” 
Having an ugly idea is not violation of 
law. If democracies dislike the Commu- 
nist ideas, they should prove their super- 
iority by showing that men live happier, 
freer, and more secure lives in a free 
society. (Quoted from What about Com- 
munism?, Pp. 29-30. Order from Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.) 
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BY OMAR BONDERUD 


They Gave a Year 


The story of six Luther Leaguers who helped build five 
churches and a parsonage—and started a movement 
within the Lutheran church 
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“Mission builders?” 

“Yeah, you know—the fellows work- 
ing on St. Paul’s.” : 

“Oh yes, I heard about them. Do- 
nating their services, you say. Well, 
these kids’ll do anything to be dif- 
ferent nowadays. Probably trying to 
keep out of trouble, huh?” 

“No, that’s the surprising thing 
about it. They're really normal. My 
boy says he stopped by the church 
after school and they seemed to really 
enjoy their work.” 

“Huh!” 


THIS WAS PROBABLY one of many 
conversations which might well have 
taken place in Winterset, Iowa, in the 
fall of 1949. There were many du- 
bious voices raised when that little 
town heard that six young Luther 
Leaguers had volunteered a year of 
their lives\to the building of mission 
churches throughout the American 
Lutheran Church. Even the contractor 
who was supervising the building of 
St. Paul’s Church was doubtful about 
the six “green” workers. 

But by now the record is outstand- 
ing: Five new church buildings, one 
reconstructed parsonage, nationwide 
publicity, inspired mission congrega- 
tions, pleased contractors, thankful 
church—and more than enough re- 
cruits for the 1950-51 team of mis- 
sion builders. 

What’s the story behind this adven- 
ture into volunteer Christian service in 
the American Lutheran Church? 

Well, it all started about four years 
ago when the ALC Board of Foreign 
Missions issued a call for young men 
to spend two years rebuilding its de- 
stroyed missions in New Guinea. The 
Luther League of the ALC took up 
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the cry, and more than 40 young men 
responded to the challenge. Ten vol- 
unteers were selected from this list 
to go to New Guinea as “short-term- 
ers’—short term missionaries. They re- 
ceived $12.50 a  month—“pocket 
money.” The two years lengthened 
to three. And four of the men became 
full-time missionaries. The program 
was a success. The mission fields were 
rebuilt. 

But still the American Lutheran 
Church, through its Luther League, 
received offers of volunteer service. 
Since the foreign mission fields had 
been rebuilt, there was no need for 
short term work thére. It would be 
too expensive to send men over there 
for such a short time when the need 
was not as urgent as it had been right 
after the war. 

Finally, Dr. Marcus Rieke, youth 
director of the ALC, and the Rev. 
Dale Lechleitner, executive secretary 
of the ALC Board of American Mis- 
sions, got together and inaugurated 
the mission builders program. This 
called for a team of six young men to 


Apply now... 


A program similar to the “grass 
rooting” plan of the American Luther- 
an Church will be started by the 
Luther League of America this summer. 
In it young people between the ages 
of 18 and 24 will go on caravans to 
stimulate work among the youth of the 
ULC. 

If you are willing to give six weeks 
of your summer to this important ac- 
tivity, send your application to: The 
Luther League of America, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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serve for a one-year term building 
churches in mission congregations in 
the United States. Again the Luther 
League took up the challenge—this 
time in the spring of 1949. George 
Fleischer, ALC personnel secretary, an 
office supplied as a service to the 
church by the Luther League, quickly 
recruited the six young men, and the 
program began. 


RECEIVING ROOM and board, trans- 
portation, clothing allowance, and a 
personal monthly allowance of $25 
apiece, the six mission builders turned 
in a remarkable record: New churches 
in Winterset, Iowa; Olathe, Kansas; 
Phoenix, Ariz, Columbus, Ohio; and 
Royal Oak, Michigan, plus reconstruc- 
tion of the Winterset parsonage. 

Travelling in a “Model A” (fur- 
nished by a loyal Dakota church 
member) and on a motorcycle, the 
team received praise from all sides. 
One of the contractors with whom 
they worked offered them full-time 
jobs after their year as mission build- 
ers. (They refused. All had already 
made plans for the coming year. One 
will go to college to begin his prep- 
arations for the ministry.) The pro- 
gram has received what Pastor Lech- 
leitner calls “universal, enthusiastic ap- 
proval’—both for the work and the 
active witnessing for Christ. 

Said the Rev. Robert Langholz, pas- 
tor of the Winterset church: “Their 
donation of a year of their life is 
revolutionary because it proves that 
the dollar isn’t god to everyone. Their 
presence here will be a terrific impact 
and boost to our congregation.” 


OLDEST OF THE Six mission builders 
on the first team is 26-year-old Emory 
Knitt of Clintonville, Wis., while Ger- 
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GERRY SCHRODT, 18, pictured on the 
cover of this issue, and another mission ° 
builder lay the walls of Good Shep- 
herd Church, Royal Oak, Michigan. 
Two of the builders had been electrical 
linemen, one a bellhop, and one a 
dairy farm hired hand. One had com- 
pleted two years in college. 
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ald Schrodt, 18, of Butler, Pa., is the 
youngest. Three of them are Brandts— 
Raymond, 20, and Marvin 22, of De- 
fiance, Ohio, are brothers; William, 
22, of Sheridan, Ore., is no relation. 
Ralph Grummert, 19, of Jansen, Nebr., 
is the sixth member. 

Backgrounds of the mission builders 
are interesting. Two have been elec- 
trical linemen, one a bellhop, and one 
a dairy farm hired hand. One is an 
army veteran, one merchant marine. 
One has finished two years of college. 

Endorsed by the 1949 International 
Luther League convention, the pro- 
gram will continue in 1951. Six more 


mission builders will construct 
churches in Denver, Col.; El Cerito, 
Calif.; Moses Lake, Wash., and 


Wayne, Ind., during the next year. 

And the Luther League of the ALC 
hasn’t stopped there. 

“This is just the beginning of a 
much broader volunteer service pro- 
gram,” says Personnel Secretary 
Fleischer. 

Having been shown the results of 
volunteer service in two fields, the 


Luther League last summer went into 
volunteer “grass rooting.” Under this 
program 15 ALC college and semi- 
nary students spent part of their sum- 
mer visiting local Luther Leagues 
throughout the  country—lecturing, 
showing slides, giving information, 
conducting forums, leading recreation, 
helping with Bible camps and leader- 
ship training schools, bringing the 
program of the Luther League to the 
“grass roots” level. 

And next summer will find the pro- 
gram of volunteer service enlarged. 
Luther League officials are currently 
discussing the possibility of sending 
out girls as parish workers and in- 
stitutional workers for the summer. 

There are still some doubters, espe- 
cially when the mission builders come 
into a new community. School chil- 
dren stop and are shocked that the 
young men are “working for nuthin”. 
Older people question their intentions. 
Newspapers consider their work news- 
worthy. 

But the Luther League and the 
ALC are joyous. Volunteer service 
does work. 


The teacher was explaining the marks of punctuation. She wrote on 
the blackboard: ‘Where are you going?” 


“Now,” she said, “who can tell me what the little mark at the end 


of the sentence mans?” 


There was silence for a while. Then Willie held up his hand. 


“Well, Willie?” 


Said Willie: “It means ‘Where are you going, little buttonhook.’ ” 
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—John A. Ferrall 
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| Saw The Passion Play 


By Louise Reichert 


around and around. Your ears are 
beginning to “pop” when you see 
a sign “Oberammergau.” Your first 
reaction is, “What an _ insignificant 
little sign.” No pretense of a huge 
“Welcome to the Passion Play City” 
—just the ordinary city name marker. 
A little farther in the town one 
meets a young man with flowing hair 
riding a bicycle. Soon you are used 
to such sights. A group of little boys 
run down the street and you are 
sure they are little girls. The man at 
the gasoline station has a full beard. 
Believe me, some of those young 
men had beautiful wavy hair that 
would make any girl with straight hair 
turn green with envy. 
Many of the men were 
actually beautiful. 


1s road winds up and up and 


UNFORTUNATELY, MY 
visir began under wet 
skies. My friends and I, 
however, walked through 
the streets to see the displays of pic- 
turesque Bavarian articles. Woodcarv- 
ings prevailed—heads of Christ, ma- 
donnas, and little wooden angel fig- 
ures. 

Saturday evening we attended a 
service in the Lutheran church lo- 
cated on the theater compound. It 
was a Lenten service to prepare the 
congregation for the next day’s per- 
formance. 
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The following morning at 8:15 we 
were in our seats. Five minutes later 
the choir came from both wings and 
stood in a straight line across the 
stage. One man in the middle spoke 
the prologue preceding each act. (He 
was once a “Christ” portrayer.) The 
choir sang like one voice. No profes- 
sionals. In fact, one of the altos was 
the maid at the house where we 
stayed, 

During most of the choir parts tab- 
leaux based on Old Testament scrip- 
tures were presented. These gave the 
background for the New Testament 
happenings which were to follow. 
These tableaux were superbly done. 
The actors didn’t just stand perfectly 
straight. They were in ac- 
tion. Not moving. But as 
though caught in the act. 
It must have taken long 
training to be able to 


hold one’s arm _ out 
straight for about 15 
minutes. 


The opening scene was Jesus’ entry 
into Jerusalem. Mob scenes can be 
terrible, but this was really wonderful. 
Each person played as if he were the 
only one on the stage. The mob sing- 
ing hosannas. Little barefoot children 
waving palm _ leaves—entering the 
stage from all corners. All done so 
perfectly natural. 

Then scene by scene the passion of 
our Saviour was presented up until 
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the crucifixion. Christ hung on the 
cross for 20 minutes. He stood on a 
little platform. I understand he had to 
do quite a lot of training for this par- 
ticular scene. It wasn’t easy to sit 
there and listen to “Jesus” saying the 
famous last seven words. 


Of course, several parts of the play 
deviated a little from the Bible, but 
on the whole it was fairly Biblical. 
My one criticism was that the girl 
who played Mary was much _ too 
young. Slie was only 19. The scene 


Back in the early 1600’s the black 
plague began to stalk across Ger- 
many, wiping out entire communities. 
At that time there lived in Oberam- 
mergau about 600 peasants. These 
woodcarvers and farmers were deter- 
mined to keep death from their homes. 


Isolated by the wooded mountains to 
the northeast and to the northwest, 
and by the towering snow-capped Alps 
on the south, they set a belt of brush 
fire around the village. 


Guards were posted to stop any 
stranger who might try to enter the 
valley. But Karl Schisler, one of their 
neighbors who was working in a near- 
by village, on one moonless night 
eluded the guards. The desperately 
homesick man went to his wife and 
children. Result: The village was strick- 
en immediately and 48 peasants died 
within a few months. 

When the plague continued to 
spread, the village council met in the 
church and made the historic vow “to 
perform every 10 years the passion 
of Christ.” From that hour, according 
to the record, no one died of the 
plague. 
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in which Jesus said goodbye to his 
mother seemed unreal for that reason. 

The actor who stole the show was 
Judas. He was wonderful. His soliquy 
scenes were grand, taking a lot of 
acting so as not to overact. Peter was 
an old man with lovely silver hair. 
John was a nice fellow. (It was a fun- 
ny experience to walk past the stage 
door when “John” and “Jesus” came 
out wearing gray turtleneck sweaters. ) 

The people selected for the Romans 
really looked like the Romans one 
sees in books. They, of course, had 
short hair and were dark. Kaiphas and 
Annas, the high priests, were excel- 
lent. They acted so well that I hated 
them with all my heart. 


THE DAY HAD BECOME a little sun- 
ny. Just at the scene of the crucifixion 
it started to get dark and began to 
drizzle. The sky cleared just as the 
resurrection scene was portrayed. A 
wonderful experience. 

I had difficulty believing that these 
people were not professionals—just 
plain folk of the little town of Ober- 
ammergau. It was no Hollywood pro- 
duction. Not one speck of make-up 
on anyone. No high-priced scenery. 
Yet every one of the 6,000 seats was 
taken and many people were standing 
in the aisles. (Remember that this 
play was being presented five times 
a week.) 

It was also interesting to listen, as 
one walked in and out, to the various 
languages spoken—French, Spanish, 
Italian, English, German, Portuguese. 
For eight hours everyone had been 
akin as they watched the life of the 
Man who said that we are all one in 
him. It is too bad we so seldom be- 
lieve it! 
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a series of letters 
to the editor 
Doris Smith gives 


the ‘know how’ 


Let Your League Grow 


Illustrated by 


Are you a collector of colorful state- 
-ments? I like to remember those 
which, after you poke into their con- 
tents, still make sense. Not long ago 
I heard Pastor Lawrence Reese of the 
Parish Board offer this one: “Christ 
didn’t say, “Stand here and have a 
program.’ He said, ‘Go ye...” What 
an impelling idea! 

I've been relating that thought to 
my own Luther League, and do you 
know, I diagnose that as part of its 
trouble. The league schedules rather 
good programs but just wants to keep 
all activities in the family. The result: 
No prospective member ever dares 
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Roger Smith 


brave. their junior-sized, but effective, 
iron curtain. 

The league has never probed deep- 
ly into the subject of evangelism. To 
some of the teen-ers, the only person 
capable of going out to bring others 
in is the pastor. To others the wisdom 
needed for evangelism settles on you 
when you sprout grey hairs and 
wrinkles. To another group only the 
people belonging to the “Are-you- 
savedP” sects feel compelled to wit- 
ness. When will the leaguers under- 
stand that, “Go ye,” commands all of 
us, including teen-agers? And that we 
will go if we wish to be Christians? 
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I wonder how each leaguer, Gor- 
don, Charlene, Joanne, Barb and the 
rest, would respond if they were chal- 
lenged as a league to an evangelism 
program. Would they still be near- 
sighted? Or would they shoulder this 
responsibility of their faithP We're 
going to find out! 


Two league leaders, Jean and Dick, 
have caught the idea of an all-out 
evangelism program—a program in 
which the, leaguers call on other teen- 
agers who are unchurched or inactive 
church members. Their object is to 
bring these young people into the 
church and league. So they're map- 
ping arguments and methods and next 
week will confront the league. We've 
talked over answers to all ideas the 
leaguers might roll out to kill the plan, 
from—we don’t know how—and—the 
kids wouldn’t let us in the house to— 
they know where the church is; let 
them come by themselves. 


It’s not easy to swerve a group from 
apathy to action. In our case the gang 


According to a survey, 80 per cent 
of all sales are made after the fifth 
call. The survey also shows that 48 
percent of salesmen make one call 
and quit; 25 per cent make two calls 
and quit; 12 per cent make three and 
quit. Only 10 per cent keep on call- 
ing—and they make 80 per cent of 
the sales!—Charles B. Roth 


has courted their own “family” so 
long, I doubt if theyre concerned 
about the hopefuls next door. 


League-ally yours, 
Doris 
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Dear Eprror, 


You know, I think writers are the 
“quiet” people who feel frustrated 
and take to the typewriter in self- 
defense. At any rate I’m feeling so 
now. Your letter’s the only rainbow 
I’ve noticed for a while. 


Our spade-work for the evangelism 
presentation is still “choppy (as you 
might guess), even though I followed 
your suggestion. Jean and Dick did 
talk it over with the officers. Chuck, 
our president, straddled the fence on 
the issue, waiting to see which side 
looked better. The treasurer, Roger, 
stated that it wouldn’t work at all. 
Of the two who favored the plan, 
Joanne, the vice president, went all 
out for it. You’ve met Gordon (our 
secretary )—willing to try anything that 
sounds reasonable. 

So there we are, teetering on the 
favorable side and all primed for to- 
morrow and presentation of the plan. 

Bye, Doris 
e 


They did it! The league adopted a 


' full-dress evangelism program. They 


had a scrappy time figuring out if it 
was worthwhile. But Jean and Dick , 
kept hammering on the idea that the 
league couldn’t be content to do with- 
out the teen-ers who ought to be 
coming. That carried the day. Do you 
have any tips we can follow to smooth 
out the wrinkles? 

Doris 

@ 


Hi, 

Mathematicians tell you one and 
one makes two, but the geniuses in 
my league are about to defy Einstein, 
in which case one and one makes five. 
Here’s how we figure. ‘ 
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One leaguer goes calling with an- 
other leaguer two Sundays in a row. 
They make three calls each Sunday 
afternoon. Three prospects sign up to 
come to-league, three don’t. Sooooo: 
1 plus 1 equals 2 for 2 at 3 each 
minus 3 equals 5. 

I'm not sure such a phenomenon 
won't happen! So much enthusiasm is 
being generated over this evangelism 
program that even Roger, a pessimist, 
thinks we might get results. 

After the shock of adopting the pro- 
gram wore off, the leaguers began 
to get anxious about the how’s and 
when’s. One Sunday night after the 
topic, Chuck gathered the gang 
around the popcorn can and said, 
“What are we going to do about the 
evangelism program?” 

Joanne piped up. “Why don’t we 
appoint an evangelism committee. If 
we do that they can gather a list of 
names for us to call on and assign 
them to callers.” 

That seemed agreeable to all but 
Barb who couldn't figure out where 
they'd get enough prospects even after 
they'd pooled names of unchurched 
friends. The gang chomped away— 
silence—silence. 

“Hey, I know! (this was Dick) Pas- 
tor, don’t you have records of our 
congregation members we could use? 
There’s the Sunday school roll, too. 
Look at all the kids who used to come 
to Sunday school and church, who 
don’t come any more. We can call on 
them.” 

Then I passed along your sugges- 
tion that we might survey the blocks 
right around the church to unearth 
prospects. 

But it was Charlene who set fire 
to the powder keg. Looking confused, 
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No prospective member ever dares 
brave their “junior-sized” but effective 
iron curtain... . 


she asked why should we call only on 
strangers. Why not the churched teen- 
ers we knew, who weren't coming to 
league. Whew. Everyone dibbied in 
his three cents worth. Ruth Ann dis- 
agreed, saying she didn’t see any 
point to it. Jock thought Charlene had 
a good idea. Sterling heckled. Finally, 
Chuck suggested that to compromise 
we take care only of those in the 
church who needed the extra atten- 
tion. Peace descended (along with 
half a dozen greedy hands into the 
popcom). 


The next issue decided was when 
to go. Sunday afternoon suited. So 
Dick proposed that the league go 
two Sundays in a row during March. 
Then if everything went well, the 
league adopt a permanent visitation 
system. They liked your idea to re- 
turn to the church each Sunday after 
calling, to report results and _ for 
snacks. 
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Barb started in on another tack. 
She asked, “What'll I say when I get 
inside the home. I'll be so scared I 
won't be able to think.” 


Jean was prepared for this and 
asked the pastor if he could tell the 
leaguers how to make calls. The pas- 
tor offered to go one better and have 
a briefing session, demonstration and 
tips on how to call, after a regular 
league meeting. Everyone liked that. 


Pastor had another thought. He’d 
like to write and distribute 
copies of a prayer to be 
read before going into a 
home. He _ emphasized 
that it’s very important for 
us to remember that it’s 
the Lord’s work we are 
doing. 

The final point came from Roger. 
“You can’t pressure these prospects. 
Nobody wants to come to league 
when you annoy him too much. I 
think we should invite them to come, 
but if they don’t want to—then don’t 
force them.” Fortunately the rest of 
the leaguers had experiences with he- 
ing pressured into doing something 
and decided not to push beyond the 
“point of no return”. 

By this time we'd exhausted the 
subiect and the popcorn. It was time 
to go home. 

Our machinery is accelerating. The 
league has switched its viewpoint 
from—can it be done?P—to—I wonder 
how we'll come out? I wonder, too. 

\ League-ally yours, 
Doris 
® 


Dear Eprror, 


Yes, it’s all over now, and every 
leaguer is strutting like a peacock. 
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© The person who 
flies off the handle usu- 
ally has a screw loose 
to start with.—Philnews 


For just as you predicted last week, 
some very unusual results appeared. 

Of course, we don’t have fifty new 
league members. But we have a foot 
in the home of forty-one. Nine young 
people promised to come to league, 
and some of these belong to no 
church! 

Best of all were the report meet- 
ings. Those teams who showed no 
tangible results beamed when one of 
the other teams announced their pros- 
pect promised to come. 

We discovered how our 
organization looks to out- 
siders. More than one 
thought us exclusive. And 
so the discussion over 
snacks at both report 
meetings turned to making 
the new members feel at home. As 
Chuck put it, “You have to treat them 
as if-they're part of the gang, and yet 
let them, know they're special.” Quite 
a feat! 

The morale of the league has 
zoomed tremendously. We've looked 
beyond our own circle and found we 
had something to give other young 
people. I think we're thrilled because 
we did shoulder a responsibility for 
our faith. Most of us quivered as we 
left the church to begin our first call. 
But after wed prayed our prayer 
before we entered the home, we found 
assurance. -Christ said, “Go ye”. He 
also said, “Lo, I am with you”. 

League-ally yours, 


Doris 


* * 


Hetio, Toric LEADER: 


The material in your topic grew out 
of a Luther League discussion group at 
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the Ohio Synod’s Camp Mowana last 
summer. Some of the ideas came from 
two leaguers who had actually “gone 
calling” in their Luther Leagues. The 
other suggestions embody the group’s 
opinion of how an evangelism program 
might be carried out. 


This project is possible. What’s more 
YOUR league can do it. If they've never 
considered evangelism before, you are 
going to have a lively discussion. 


@ Methods: 


1. You might try presenting the topic 
as is, if your leaguers haven't read it. 
Youll want to be effective, so practice 
reading (aloud, if you please) before- 
hand. 


2. Do you have a wire or tape re- 
corder and an ordinary record player? 
Here’s what you might do. Make a record 
of yourself reading the letters, (Better 
practice.). Play soft background music 
on your record player at the same time 
you are reading for the wire recording. 
And where you see in the letters direct 
quotes from leaguers, ask other people 
to read these parts. Now you have a 
dramatic presentation to play back at 
your league meeting. 


Regardless of which method you 
choose, your chief job will be to lead a 
rousing discussion. 


Put your league in the stead of the 
league in the topic and begin to list the 
questions that come into your mind. 
These are starters: Why evangelize? Are 
we ready to undertake such a project? 
Do the leaguers want new members? Do 
we have a.good program for our young 
people? Do we have a plan for win- 


ning the unchurched teen-agers? Is our 
league membership growing? Where 
would we find prospects? What would 
be our plan? How treat the prospects 
when, they come? What are we accom- 
plishing by being a “silent” witness. 

After you have your list, sift to find 
the questions you believe most impor- 
tant to your league. Use these for dis- 
cussion. 


3. You may not want to work out the 
topic as it is written, but choose to 
build your own presentation. Here’s a 
sketch of the material in the topic. 


I. Reasons why a league should evan- 
gelize 


II. Attitudes toward it 
III. Proposed plan of evangelism 
IV. Results 


Use the same type of questions for 
discussion as listed above. 


® Worship: 

Plan to have your topic presentation 
first, and the worship service last. A 
suggested order of worship is: 

Quiet Music (Hymn 223 PSH) 
Offering 
Scripture: 
John’s witness (read John 1:6, 7) 
Andrew’s witness (read John 1:41) 
Paul’s witness (read Romans 10:14, 
15) 
Christ’s command (read Matthew 
28:18-20) 
Sentence prayers on the topic thought 
Hymn 120 (PSH) 
Luther League benediction 


@ Give us clear vision that we may know where to stand and 
what to stand for, because unless we stand for something, we shall fall 


for anything.—Peter Marshall 
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NE OF the observations a fella 

can make after five years in the 

ministry is that a lot of “conser- 
vative” Christians, including the 
Luther League of America, are afraid 
to mention the word salvation. 


One reason is that, like the words 
fascist and reactionary, the term sal- 
vation has been used so much that 
it no longer has a sharply defined 
meaning. A bigger reason is that the 
people by whom it has been bandied 
around the most are, in the opinion of 
conservative Christians, “religious 
queers’. The irksome “Brother-are- 
you-saved” stuff, practiced in some 
corners of Christendom, tempts us to 
think of salvation as a sort of reli- 
gious hysteria. And we don’t want to 
be accused of being hysterical. 

Maybe, though, “salvation” has a 
specific, concrete meaning! And may- 
be it is a perfectly sane, normal goal 
which perfectly sane, normal people 
may pursue! Let’s try to find out. 


The word “salvation” comes from a 
Latin word meaning to be rescued. 
Any time a man is rescued in any 
way from danger, that is a kind of 
salvation. When a mal-fed child in 
Europe is helped through a child- 
feeding program . . . or when a sailor 
is pulled from the sea after his ship 
has sunk . . . or when a man is given 
a drug to combat a deadly disease 
. . . those are specific cases of salva- 
tion. Salvation means to be rescued 
from danger. 

When Christians talk about salva- 
tion, they are talking about something 
just as specific as rescue from hunger, 
ship-wreck, and disease. The Chris- 
tian salvation is rescue from the real- 
ity of pride, the reality of selfishness, 
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the gospel 


truth about 
saluatiou 
and a great many other real weak- 
nesses in the heart of man. 

It’s from this sort of thing that Jesus 
rescues us. It has happened! Men 
have been rescued! 

There is a lawyer in my home 
town who will tell you how real the 
Christian salvation has been to him. 
There is nothing queer about this 
lawyer. He wins just as many cases 
as the next fellow. He’s just an av- 
erage guy ... to whom the salvation 
of Christ means something. 

A year ago I could have taken you 
to a nationally known ex-serviceman 
who had lain blind and paralyzed in 
his bed ever since World War I. If 
this man (whom many will recognize 
as Sgt. G. D. Schaffer) were still 
alive, he would tell you about his 
salvation. For him there was no res- 
cue from physical pain and disability. 
But, through his friendship with Jesus, 
he did find rescue from bitterness of 
heart, and disability of the soul. De- 
spite complete paralysis, this man 
lived a robust, normal life, working 
10 hours a day in behalf of his char- 
ities. ‘ : 

The very first president the U. S. 
ever had wrote a prayer in 1783 and 
sent it to all the governors of the 
states. It was a prayer to God for 
rescue from pride and selfishness and 


By Paul Kidd 
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hatred that these newly-formed United 
States might survive. No one would 
call George Washington a religious 
eccentric. But for him, Christian sal- 
vation was a real thing. 


THE CHRISTIAN SALVATION works 
this way. Here is a man . . . an ordi- 
nary kind of man. When we examine 
him, using our most honest sense of 
judgment, we know he leaves a lot 
to be desired. Even as a small child 
he shows tendencies to be self-cen- 
tered, to think only of himself. He is 
a man of weakness. 

Then that man learns of Jesus. He 
accepts Jesus. He recognizes him to be 
the true Son of God and Lord of life. 
He turns his life over to Jesus and 
says, “Here, you run my affairs. Let 
your thoughts be my thoughts, and 
your spirit my spirit. You can do a 
much better job than I’. Soon the 
spirit of love begins to dominate. The 
tendencies toward brotherhood and 
understanding become more powerful 
than the old tendencies to be selfish. 

The man is rescued from himself! 
He never completely ceases to sin. 
But all the former weaknesses are 
now under control! They are no longer 
the dangerous things they were. 


In THE OLD TESTAMENT we read of 
Jews who were looking forward to a 
Messiah who would rescue them from 
political tyranny. Quite.a few of them 
were disappointed in Jesus, when he 
came along. “The salvation of this 
man is not real”, they thought. “He 
is not going to rescue us from our 
enemies over the border. All he wants 
to do is rescue us from ourselves”. 

There were other Jews . . . Peter 
and Paul, to name a few . . . who 
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accepted the salvation of Christ as 
the real thing. They were realistic 
enough to realize that until men allow 
themselves to be rescued from their 
own weakness, there is no chance of 
being rescued from the political ty- 
ranny, the result of human weakness. 


If we will be that realistic, we will 
not be scared to speak to others about 
the salvation of Jesus. We won't be 
bashful about anything that comes 
from Jesus. Even though we may 
prefer not to use the word salvation 
itself, nothing will stop us from speak- 
ing, in some way, about the Christian 
rescue from human weakness. Chris- 
tian church history is full of sane, 
normal men who in a perfectly sane, 
normal way pursued the salvation of 
Christ. (Notice, I did not spell it 
H-Y-S-T-E-R-Y!) 

A book has come out entitled, Re- 
vive Thy Church, O Lord, Beginning 
With Me. Today we also ought to be 
praying, “Rescue thy world, O Lord, 
beginning with me”. For if Christ’s 
rescue from weakness is not real to 
us, then it doesn’t stand a very good 
chance of being real to those with 
whom we speak. 

Today, we can get awfully mad at 
men like Stalin and Malik and Franco. 
“These fellas are ruining the world”, 
we say. And so they are. 

But what good is indignation going 
to do? What good are all the guns in 
the world, except to give us a tempo- 
rary rescue from their kind of evil! I, 
for one, will not settle for just a tem- 
porary rescue. 

The only thing left to do is witness 
and pray and work for the day when 
the Gospel truth about salvation. . . 
Christ’s salvation . . . will be known 
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all over the world. We will do that in 
order that these men, too, may have 
the chance, through our witness, to 
say to Jesus, “Here is MY life. You 
run it. I, too, want thy salvation”. 


ATTENTION, TOPIC LEADER! 


Even if you are forced to get up at 
four o’clock in the morning, PLEASE 
do not pretend to use this article as 
background for group discussion until 
you have prepared it thoroughly. 

The subject is important. The article 
is thought-filled. Don’t you come along 
like an anti-climax and make a mess 
of it. Initiative on how to present it 
is left up to you. Just make sure you 
have digested its contents thoroughly 
before you use any method. 

The author has this to say: “I sug- 
gest that any activity based on the 


article include such areas as: 

“1, The hopelessness of a program 
of evangelism when the evangelist has 
not a crystal-clear definition of the 
Christian salvation, nor a compelling 
motive to spread it. 

“2. The emptiness of a program 
of evangelism which includes parties 
and fun but stops short of the real 
thing. 

3. The short-sightedness of a 
Luther League program of evangelism 
which seeks larger numbers for itself 
but does not give much thought to 
producing good and faithful members 
of ‘The Church.’ 

“4, The blessedness of a program 
of evangelism which bears a NATURAL 
witness to the Christian salvation, yet 
which is just as FERVENT as the broth- 
er-are-you-saved variety.” 


There was a man who was born in an obscure village, the child of a 
peasant woman. He grew up in another obscure village. He worked 
in a carpenter shop until he was thirty, and then for three years he was 
an itinerant preacher. 

He never wrote a book. He never held an office. He never owned 
a home. He never had a family. He never went to college. He 
never put his foot inside a big city. He never travelled two hundred miles 
from the place where he was born. 

He had no credentials but himself. He had nothing to do with this 
world except the naked power of his divine manhood. While still a 
young man, the tide of popular opinion turned against him. His friends 
ran away. One of them denied him. He was turned over to his enemies. 
He went through the mockery of a trial. He was nailed to a cross between 
two thieves. His executioners gambled for the only piece of property 
he had on earth while he was dying—and that was his coat. 

Nineteen wide centuries have come. and gone and today he is the 
centerpiece of the human race and the leader of the column of progress. 

1 ‘am far within the mark when | say that all the armies that ever 
marched, and all the navies that ever were built, and all the parliaments 
that ever sat, and all the kings that ever reigned put together have not 
affected the life of man upon this earth as powerfully as has that 
ONE SOLITARY LIFE.—Author unknown 
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BY RUTH COVER 


Get a Hustle On! 


There’s work to be done 


HAVE always felt that the personal 

service angle of the Luther League 

program was far and away the 
most important. It translates into ac- 
tion all the rest. Also, we learn far 
more by doing than by sitting and 
talking or reading. And speaking of 
action, here we go with the sugges- 
tions! 
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Heading the list are some of the 
more obvious things which individuals 
can do to serve the congregation and 
the community. For instance, sing in 
the choir. If you have a voice and 
music is provided by a_ volunteer 
choir, you will be more than wel- 
come at the next rehearsal. 

Usher. This may require some co- 
operation or adjustment with the pas- 
tor and the members of the church 
council. Assist with the passing of the 
offering plates. Distribute hymnals for 
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both the Sunday school and church 
services. Help the pastor with the 
bulletin. Announcements must be col- 
lected, typed in a rough draft and 
then mimeographed. All of which is 
quite a time-killing job. We know. 
We did it for almost a year not long 
ago. 

Substitute teachers are always in 
demand for the Sunday school. Be- 
come a permanent attachment to some 
class and attend its sessions peri- 
odically, dbserving its teacher at work. 
This will prevent much wringing of 
hands when you take ‘over during 
vacation or illness or whatever! 

Or volunteer your services for the 
every member visitation. Teaming a 
young man with an older, more ex- 
perienced one is an excellent way to 
train laymen and build up a backlog 
of workers. Good for future Red Cross 
and Community Chest drives, too. 

Meantime, look alive! It’s only a 
step from Luther League service to 
public service. For instance, we re- 
member when the members of the 
young people’s league of the Church 
of the Redeemer in Ramsey, N. J., 
wrote letters of appreciation to the 
B. F Goodrich Co.,-sponsors of the 
Sunday evening half hour called “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told.” The pro- 
gram was to be taken off the air un- 
less the mail response was large 
enough to warrant its being retained. 
P. S. The program is still being broad- 
cast. 


ARE: you sTILL with me? Good! 
You see, the list of things you can 
do with other leaguers is even longer 
than the first group! 

And it begins with gang letters. 
Written to members who are away at 
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college. Written to members who are 
in the service military-wise. Written 
to Christian youths in Germany or 
British Guiana or Hawaii or wherever. 

The editors of North Carolina’s 
Edmilise secured the names and ad- 
dresses of foreign pastors from the 
then Executive Secretary Joseph 
Frease. These foreign pastors in turn 
furnished the names and addresses of 
youthful foreign correspondents upon 
request. 

Or take a page from Emmanuel’s 
book (High Point, N. C.) and send 
birthday cards to each member of 
your congregation. And/or get well 
cards to those members who are ill. 
Of course, this project involves a 
tremendous amount of research, but 
a group of eager leaguers could make 
very short work of it! 

Solicit subscriptions for The Lu- 
theran, both new and renewal, as a 
small service “for the church”. Your 
elders "need that magazine just as 
much as you need Luther Life—unless 
you have taken to living like an os- 
trich, that is! : 

Adopt an orphan like the leaguers 
of St. John’s, Jacksonville, or some 
old folks like the leaguers of South 
Carolina (Lowman Home), sending 
them occasional boxes and remem- 
brances. The same sort of thing you 
would do for the members of your 
own family. It can be mighty lone- 
some in an institution. 

Take over a special service—the 
program kind, I mean—like Christmas 
Eve or, more appropriately just now, 
the Easter sunrise service. A group 
of leaguers in New Brighton, Pa., 
planned the program, sang the an- 
thems, conducted the service and then 
had breakfast together before Sunday 
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school. They enjoyed every minute of 
it. Incidentally, that same gang once 
wrote, staged and produced a Christ- 
mas service for the Sunday school. 
They built the sets, designed and 
made the costumes, did the acting— 
everything. Of course, they had the 
cooperation of the teacher’s associa- 
tion, too. You can’t just take these 
things into your own hands and ex- 
pect everyone to beam on you. 


Or simply hold one of your regular 
league meetings at the home of a 
shut-in or on location at some institu- 
tion. We need not add that it should 
be a topic of general interest—and well 
planned! > 

Come Christmas you might also 
carol for the business people of your 
town, polishing the evening off with 


a quiet devotional back at the church, 
The leaguers of St. Paul’s, Teaneck, 
N. J. are fond of doing that. They 
also help to sell seals for the Lutheran 
Memorial Hospital in Newark. 


RENDER SERVICE to your congrega- 
tion and to your pastor by initiating 
or taking over, as the case may be, 
a BOOK CORNER for your church. 
(Details from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.) If the four walls 
of your church house a library some- 
where, how about keeping it in order? 
And do help the organist or choir 
director keep the anthem library 
straightened out! This can be done 
with a flock of brown envelopes for 
filing and several rolls of mending 
tape for sticking the music together. 


HEAVY RAINS washed out the bridge leading to Ohio’s Camp Mowana last 
summer, so Luther Leaguers and pastors fell to and repaired it. They also 
assisted in the construction of a home for a displaced persons family on the 


grounds. 
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Use your youthful vigor and enthu- 
siasm to run the games and races at 
the Sunday school picnic. Be sure to 
tack on a softball game between your 
dad’s_ generation and yours, too! 
Everyone can enjoy that! 

Borrow an idea from the Luther 
League of Central Pennsylvania Syn- 
od and do something for one of the 
mission fields. For instance, two years 
ago they collected greeting cards 
(probably destined for scrapbooks), 
crayons and coloring books, tablets 
and pencils for the children of British 
Guiana (Skeldon). And someone, we 
can't remember which group at the 
moment, raised some money for 
Rocky Boy mission not long ago when 
they needed such things as a new 
cow. (The old one had been sold to 
pay some bills.) 

Gifts from leaguers to their parent 
congregations range all the way from 
S.V.E. projectors and bulletin boards 
to paraments and water coolers: Nice 
to buy these for brand new mission 
congregations in your synod, too. 

If you are in a creative mood, whip 
up some favors for the Sunday school 
or hospital trays or old folks or some- 
body. A copy of “How to Make Paper 
Flowers and Party Decorations by 
Natalie Morgan (Grossett and Dunlap, 
publishers) ‘will provide you with 
more ideas than you can use in several 
years. Or collect and repair old toys 
for redistribution at Christmas. 

A little later in the spring plant a 
“Lord’s Acre” with vegetables. Sell 
the produce and use the money for 
some worthy projects. Or can the veg- 
etables for some nearby institution. 
Maybe you are lucky enough to live 
near a cannery and can do what the 
leaguers of St. Timothy, Hickory, N. 
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C., did four or five years ago. They 
gathered and packed enough toma- 
toes to fill 114 No. 3 cans. These were 
shipped to Lutheran World Relief. 

Or you might reopen your congre- 
gation’s canteen for service men and 
women. Be responsible for mailing 
them something every month—sta- 
tionery or postcards, pens or pencils, 
candy or cookies. Dream up some- 
thing original periodically, too. For 
instance, during World War II, the 
canteen committee of Trinity, New 
Brighton, Pa., (made up entirely of 
leaguers) put together photograph al- 
bums for the men and women contain- 
ing pictures of prominent town build- 
ings, a new pastor whom most of 
them had not met, and, best of all, 
their families. Families were invited 
to come to the church ai a stated time 
one Sunday afternoon and were photo- 
graphed by one of the shutter-bugs 
of the congregation standing in front 
of Trinity’s honor roll. 

You could add a gift wrapping ser- 
vice to your canteen thing, too. Some 
people are all thumbs with a piece 
of ribbon, and some people never 
learn how to wrap packages for mail- 
ing. Have a chat with your local post- 
master if you decide to add this fea- 
ture! He (or she) has probably seen 
gobs of stuff come and go that never 
should have left the sender, and you 
will want to do the job right. 


Ir Is POssIBLE to serve your con- 
gregation or community with party 
attachments, too. A scavenger hunt to 
collect clothing for Lutheran World 
Relief, for instance. Leaguers of First 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, North 
Platte, Nebraska, did that last year. 
They searched for one piece of men’s 
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clothing, one piece of women’s cloth- 
ing, one piece of children’s clothing, 
and two bars of soap. The next day 
they packed five huge boxes contain- 
ing over 100 articles of men’s clothing, 
110 of women’s, 107 of children’s, 
95 bars of soap and 13 pairs of shoes! 
Your pastor can supply you with in- 
formation concerning current needs, 
addresses of warehouses, etc. 

Or have a lawn party like the 
leaguers of St. John’s in Hollywood, 
Fla., and cut the grass in the church 
yard. You might do some planting, 
too, as well as trimming with the grass 
cutting scissors! Follow with some re- 
freshments and some good conversa- 
tion. 

The leaguers of Rochester, N. Y., 
had fun cleaning and painting the 
headquarters of their local Lutheran 
Service Center (the inner mission var- 
iety, that is). Other leaguers have 
been known to mend hymnals in be- 
tween cups of hot chocolate. Or 
glasses of lemonade! 

Which just about runs me dry for 
the moment. Do let me know what 
you have decided to do, and how 
you are progressing with it. Please 
give my regards to the rest of your 
gang. ‘Bye for now. 


* * 


Let’s do something different with this 
“subject. Let’s not just grind out another 
topic late Sunday afternoon. Let’s drama- 
tize the thing by writing the league a 
letter! A huge one on sheets 18” x 
22", for example. 

List the various projects mentioned in 
the article on the sheets, and make your 
lettering or writing large enough to be 
read by the majority of people present. 
Put the sheets in a large envelope (you 
can make it out of wrapping paper or a 
cleaner’s bag), find an easel and you 
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are all set. Except for fixing in your 
mind detailed descriptions of the projects 
on your lists. 

You might put together some program 
sheets, too, with ballots on the lower 
part of the page. After your discussion, 
Leaguers can then, vote on a project for 
themselves. Have them make a first and 
second choice, and give them a space 
for one of their own bright ideas. 


@ HERE IS A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Call to worship: Isaiah 6:8. “I heard the 
voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for this. Then 
said I, Here am I; send me.” 
Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us; O’er the Tumult” 
Scripture: Matthew 25:35-40 
Hymn: “Give of Your Best to the Master” 
Psalm 100 read responsively 
Prayer: Holy Lord Jesus, who in thy 
great and loving purpose dost depend 
upon us to be the messengers of thy 
salvation, truth and grace: so possess 
our hearts) and minds, and inspire our 
speech and acts, that whatever we do, 
we may so work and live, that all 
about us may see and know thee and 
desire to be thine; through thy mercy, 
O our God. Amen. (Prayer No. 63 in 
The Christian Youth Hymnal. ) 
Hymn: “Shine Thou Upon Us, Lord” 
Benediction 
Discussion of a topic, followed by voting 
for a project. : 
Sing while the ballots are being counted. 
These hymns, for instance: 
“OQ Master Let Me Walk With 
Thee” 
“Teach Me, My God and King” 
“How Blessed From the Bonds of 
Sin” 
“Living for Jesus a Life That Is 
True” 
“O Jesus, I Have Promised” 
“Lord, Speak to Me, That I May 
Speak” 
“I Would Be True” 
“We Give Thee But Thine Own” 
GOODNIGHT! 
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member in North Carolina was 

criminally prosecuted because of 
his hymn singing. This man had a 
voice of overwhelming volume and a 
quality of tone that could hardly com- 
pare favorably to a buzz saw. The fact 
that he was stone deaf and unable to 
keep time with the music further dis- 
qualified him for leadership. Yet, he 
insisted on “doing his part” with his 
powerful discord. Some people in the 
congregation laughed. Others were 
furious. Nobody worshipped. 

Despite the requests for him to 
remain silent, he maintained that in 
worshipping it was his duty to sing. 

Finally, he was arrested on a charge 
of disturbing a religious congregation. 
He was convicted in the lower court, 
but when he appealed to the North 
Carolina Supreme Court, he was ex- 
onerated on the grounds that the pros- 
ecution failed to prove that his hymn 
singing was done with criminal intent. 
(State vs. William Linkhaw, 69 N. C. 
214 1878) 

This incident raises interesting 
questions regarding worship. Should 
the congregation have smiled indul- 
gently and been grateful for the ro- 
bust singer’s enthusiasm? Should they 
have respected his right and obliga- 
tion of participation in worship? Or, 
should the man have been considerate 
of others and remained silent? 


Lae years ago a devout church 


FRoM THE LUTHERAN point of view 
congregational participation is of 
prime importance in the singing of the 
responses of the services and in the 
singing of the hymns. In the earliest 
days of the Christian church everyone 
shared in the worship. In 829 A. D. 
Gregory of Nazianzus gave expression 
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to this fact along with his famous 
testimony about the place of women. 
He wrote that his ideal woman was 
one who stood like a pillar at daily 
psalmody and whose voice was never 
heard save in the responses of the 
services. Ben Serach was more flatter- 
ing to the fairer sex when he wrote, 
“Beware of the female singers lest 
they entice thee with their charms”. 

Later in the history of the church, 
the congregation no longer took part 
actively in the worship. The service 
became formal, liturgical, and lacking 
in personal appeal. Latin was the 
language of the church. It was con- 
sidered sacred in comparison with the 
vulgar and unclean language of man’s 
common speech. 

Martin Luther felt that this inter- 
pretation of worship was contrary to 
the teachings of the Bible. Along with 
a translation of the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the people, he translated the 
Mass so that worshippers could un- 
derstand the forms. He omitted all 
parts that did not have a scriptural 
basis, all improper customs that had 
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developed through the years, but he 
preserved everything that was neces- 
sary and worthwhile. He wrote words 
for new hymns, composed new tunes 
and adapted for worship folk songs 
which everyone knew so that each in- 
dividual could speak directly to God 
in song. Today we treasure the right of 
each to approach God in prayer and 
praise. There can be no communion 
between God arid man unless man 
does his part. When anyone prefers 
to be anonymous in church, he sepa- 
rates himself from the fellowship of 
other Christians and denies himself 
the blessings of religion. 

All of us need God. The world is 
full of restless, unhappy people rush- 
ing madly about, becoming impatient 
if they miss one section of a revolving 
door. Their chaotic lives would be- 
come orderly and useful if they would 
pause to worship God and to receive 
his strength and guidance. The psalm- 
ist expresses the need of the human 
heart for worship when he said, “O 
come, let us worship and bow down. 
Let us kneel before the Lord our 
maker”. 


nuolued 
BY DAVID MILLER 
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Next to the preaching of God’s 
Word, music is most important in ex- 
periencing the. meaning of worship. 
Indeed, some people are more respon- 
sive to the moods and emotions of 
sacred music than they are to the 
spoken word. They are ‘sensitive to 
the deepest feelings of the human 
soul; feelings that sometimes cannot 
be expressed in words but that can 
be understood in music. Everyone re- 
ceives some inspiration from music. 
The liturgy, hymns, anthems, instru- 
mental and vocal solos contribute to 
the development of a religious exper- 
ience in our worship. 


WorsHIP SHOULD BEGIN upon enter- 
ing the church. You cannot prepare 
yourself for worship if you are talking 
with your friends. The least anyone 
can do is to consider the rights of 
others and not interfere with their 
devotions, but you should try to en- 
rich your own life. The prelude gives 
you an opportunity to meditate on 
spiritual things and to forget the prob- 
lems of the world. You should not be 
so indifferent, or rude, as to talk with 


anyone except God during the pre- 
lude. Your organist probably is play- 
ing music that will assist you in wor- 
shipping. That is the reason sacred 
music instead of secular music is used 
in church. Sacred music calls atten- 
tion to God rather than to things with 
worldly association. 

The goals of music in our church 
services should be applied to Luther 
League meetings. The devotional serv- 
ice of every league session should be 
carefully planned. As St. Paul said: 
“Let everything be done decently and 
in order”. The music should be appro- 
priate. Preludes should be dignified 
and with churchly associations. The 
hymns should fit the occasion and not 
be casually selected at the last min- 
ute. 


Avoid such humorous choices as 
that in one league where the leader 
selected for the opening hymn at 6:30 
in the evening, “When Morning Gilds 
the Skies”. 

In another denomination, a speaker 
used as his subject, “Launch out into 
the Deep.” The hymn selected was, 
“Pull for the Shore”. Relate the hymn 


@® The best way to get a person’s 
head out of the clouds and his feet on 
the ground is to place some heavy re- 
sponsibility upon his shoulders.—Class- 
mate. 


to the thought of the service or to the 
season of the church year. 

To arouse interest the historical 
background of the hymn may be pre- 
sented in an attractive way before it 
is sung. Should you desire to use a 
specific hymn to emphasize the 
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thought of your service and that hymn 
is not included in any of your hym- 
nals, it would be well to mimeograph 
the words and use it. 


St. Pau. DESCRIBED the place of 
music in worship when he said, “Be 
filled with the spirit; speaking to your- 
selves in psalms and spiritual songs, 
in singing and making melody in your 
heart to the Lord”. 

“Making melody in your heart” is 
the purpose of music in the church. 
It defines the meaning of worship. 
Any kind of music either vocal or in- 
strumental that does not spring from 
a heart dedicated to God has no place 
in a worship service. In God’s house 
we are not interested in music simply 
as an art. Our concern is the religious 
effect which music produces upon the 
listeners when it is heard in a churchly 
atmosphere. Music used for individual 
or group display calls attention to 
itself, not God, and develops pride. 
Anthems and hymns sung for enter- 
tainment and relaxation may be ac- 
ceptable on the radio or recording, or 
in concert halls, but such a purpose is 
improper and irreverent in church. 
You may enjoy the music but that is 
incidental to your sincere worship dur- 
ing all parts of the service. 

We strive for the best in music 
selection and performance, but our 
purpose is to grow’ spiritually and to 
develop our religious ideas, using mu- 
sic as an aid to worship. That we use 
the highest standards possible is cer- 
tainly proper. God deserves the best, 
but high artistic standards are a by- 
product. The fundamental purpose is 
to enrich our worship. 

It isn’t easy to worship God from 
the heart, to think of music in terms 
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of worship instead of entertainment or 
of concerts. It is quite possible to go 
through the motions of worship with- 
out actually experiencing it. It is pos- 
sible to repeat the Lord’s Prayer per- 
fectly without the mind thinking about 
any part of it. It is possible to sing 
the entire liturgy without realizing 
that in the progress of the service you 
confess your sins and receive the as- 
surance of forgiveness; that you ex- 
press your prayer and praise to God 
in various parts of the service; that 
you hear God speaking to you in the 
scripture lessons, in the sermon, in 
some anthems and in other sacramen- 
tal parts of the service; that you state 
your Christian convictions in the 
creed; that you gratefully give of your 
possessions to promote the work of 
his kingdom and that you give your 
life to God in unselfish dedication. 

The Lutheran church needs young 
people who are consecrated to God 
and who worship sincerely. God will 
make our youth vigorous and will in- 
spire them to participate actively in 
every service of worship, to appreciate 
the Lutheran liturgy, to be attentive 
to the preaching of his Word and to 
be receptive to the message of music. 
The hopes of the future rests in young 
people who experience deeply the 
meaning of worship. 


* * 


MEDITATION FOR SPEECH CHOIR 


(Using two solo voices, and a group of 
blended voices for the choir.) 
Dark Voice: 

Seek ye the Lord! 
Choir: 

Seek ye the Lord while He may be 

found. 
Call ye upon Him while He is near. 
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“| wish from my heart to praise and 
extol that beautiful and artistic gift of 
God, the liberal art of music . . . I rec- 
ommend this art to everyone, and to young 
people in particular, and admonish them 
that they let this precious, useful, and 
gladsome gift of God be to them dear 
and sacred, as one by the knowledge and 
practice of which they may at times dis- 
pel sad thoughts, and avoid vice and ill 
company; and also that they may ac- 
custom themselves to recognize God the 
creator in this his creature, and to praise 
him and diligently shun those who are 
spoiled by unchasteness, and abuse this 
beautiful art.” 

—Martin Luther 


Light Voice: 
Seek ye the Lord! Seek Him in your 
heart! 
Choir: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
With all thy heart, 
And with all thy soul, 
And with all thy mind. 
Dark Voice: 
Seek ye the Lord! Seek Him in your 
heart! 
Choir: 
Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
And renew a right spirit within me. 
Light Voice: 
Seek ye the Lord! Seek Him in your 
heart! 
Choir: 
O come to my heart, Lord Jesus; 
There is room in my heart for Thee. 
Dark Voice: 
Seek ye the Lord! Seek Him in your 
church! 
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Choir: 
| was glad when they said unto me: 
Let us go into the house of the Lord. 


Light Voice: 
Seek ye the Lord! Seek Him in your 
liturgy! 
Choir: 
Speak to me, O Lord, in prayers and 
forms 


Treasured by centuries. 

May the parts that we use each week 

Never suffer by repetition, 

But grow in meaning. 

May the parts that change each Sunday 

Blend with the unchanged sections 

And with the sermon, hymns, anthems 
and prayers, 

Forming a beautiful symphony of 


worship. 
Dark Voice: 
Seek ye the Lord. Seek Him in the 
music of the church. 
Choir: 
| come to worship Him in the beauty of 
holiness, 
Singing and making melody in my heart 
to the Lord. 


| come to hear the Word of God 

Interpreted in lovely sounds 

That | might feel and understand His 
love. 

| come to sing the hymns and the 
service 

That | might share in the worship of 
God, 

Participating actively in every part. 

Light Voice: 
O Come, let us worship and bow down: 
Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 


Dark Voice: 
O come, let us sing unto the Lord: 
Let us make a joyful noise to the Rock 
of our salvation. 
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Light Voice: 
Seek ye the Lord while He may be 
found. 
Call ye upon Him while He is near. 
Dark Voice: 
| was glad when they said unto me: 
Let us go into the house of the Lord. 
Choir: 
Let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditations of my heart 
Be acceptable in Thy sight, 
O Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer! 


1. When someone who cannot carry 
a tune wishes to join your choir, should 
you accept him because of his willing 
spirit even though he disrupts the an- 
thems? 

2. Is it true that a person who does 
not participate actively in the liturgy 
is not worshipping. 

8. From a religious point of view, is 
it proper to sing such “popular” tunes as 
“I Love You Truly” and “Because” at 
weddings? 

4, Should choirs be placed in the 
back of the nave where they cannot be 
seen by the congregation? 

5. Are “hymn sings” where people 
participate just because they enjoy shout- 
ing a hymn proper? Is there any wor- 
ship connected with them? How about 
leaders who go through the routine, 


“You didn’t sing that with much spirit. 


Let’s all sing the second stanza LOUD.” 


Little Susan had been sleeping in a 
room with a night light, but her parents 
decided she learn to sleep in the dark. 

“Do | have to sleep in the dark?’ she 
asked when her mother turned off the 
light for the first time. 

"Yes, Sue,’ replied her mother. ‘’You’re 
a big girl now.” 

“Well, then—may | get up and say my 
prayers over again—more carefully?” 
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The cast is composed of three boys 
to take part as members of the Home- 
town basketball squad; two girls who 
are interested supporters of the Home- 
town team as it prepares for the com- 
ing tournament; another boy, more 
mature perhaps, to play the part of 
the pastor; and another lad to play 
the role of Kid McCoy, the boxer. 


Scene | 
(As the curtain goes up we see three 
boys and the girls in a vigorous dis- 
cussion in the living room of a 
home.) 
Mary: I don’t care what you say, 
I still don’t like it that way. 
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By J. David Mumford 


Going 
Both 
Ways 


How much does 
Christianity have to do 


with the way you play 
basketball 


Jane: But, Mary, what other way 
can they do it? 

Mary: Well, I don’t know. I’m not 
supposed to be a red-hot basketball 
player. But I do know it’s wrong and 
unfair and it’s not Christian either. 

Jor: Brother, here we go again. All 
she needs is a pulpit. Great guns, 
girl, were out to win the tournament 
not the Sunday school peanut race. 

Mary: So what does that mean? 
If it’s important enough then it’s O. K. 
to cheat, I suppose. Some club I’ve 
been cheering for. 

Bos: Now look here, Mary, let’s be 
practical about the whole thing. 

Tom: That’s right, Bob, we'll go 
through it again a step at a time so 
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Mary gets it all lined up. We sure 
don’t want to have our star cheer 
leader sore before the tournament 
even begins. 

sos: All right-here we go—and you 
all listen as I go on—and if I miss 
something you fellows chime in. 

Jor: That we will. That we will. 
We're the “amen corner,” we are. 

‘308: So then—here we are ready for 
the tournament to start. 

Jane: That’s us—Ready-Willing- 
and-Unable. Hometown, Hometown, 
Raw-Raw-Raw—And I don’t mean 
well done either. 

Joe: If the kindergarten department 
will shut off her wit and humor maybe 
we can get going. 

JANE: I was only kidding. You know 
that. 

Tom: Sure, Jane, we know it. Joe’s 
sore because this is his idea. 

JANE: His idea—brother. Some strat- 
egy—some strategy. Move over Mac- 
Arthur. Here comes Joe. 

Joe: Will you shut up? 

JANE: Say please like a little gentle- 
man. 

Mary: Come on you two, this is 
my house, and if you want to fight 
step outside till we can sell some 
tickets. 

Bos: What a mess. Who’s idea was 
it to come here and talk this thing 
over anyway? What dope worked that 
one out? 

Mary: You did—DOPE. 

Bos: Boy, I must be getting old. 

Tom: Let’s leave it at that and get 
down to Mary’s gripe again. 

Mary: Yes, let’s do that. 

Jor: O. K. 

Bos: So we start over at the be- 
ginning. Tom, you try it this time. 

Tom: Well, here’s the story. You 
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girls know that we just managed to 
get into the tournament by the skin 
of our teeth. 

Jor: That lucky molar of mine. 
Want to see it, Jane? 

Jane: Will you be quiet? 

Tom: Yea, Joe, keep still for a 
change. 

Bos: The story continues. We've 
in the tournament and who do we 
draw in the first round? Who? I ask 
you? Just the champs, that’s all. Just 
the champs. 

Many: No wonder the coach looked 
so pale this morning. He’d probably 
been dreaming about the game. 

Jor: Our loyal cheerleader speaks. 
What vim and vigor and vitality she 
gives us doughty warriors. Just a reg- 
ular sunbeam. 

Mary: Can I help it if I know what 
goes on? 

Tom: The story continues—or am 
I being rude in bringing up the sub- 
ject again. 

Mary: I’m sorry, really I am. 

JANE: Please note that it wasn’t me 
that time. 

Bos: Here’s your gold star, Janie, 
put it on the chart to show you've 
been a good girl. 

Tom: The story continues. (With ir- 
ritation.) We are in said tournament 
and with our famous luck we draw 
the champs. So it looks like we're out 
of the tournament so fast’ we catch 
cold from the breeze. 

Bos: And then Joe comes up with 
this idea. 

Jor: It’s nothing, fellows, really. 
Any other genius could’ve done it. 

Jane: Modesty is such a becoming 
virtue. 

Mary: And the idea is what I don’t 
like. It’s all wrong and I don't care 
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what you say about it. 

Knock On The Door. 

Mary: Excuse me a minute, please. 
Tl answer it. (Exit) 

Jane: You know, fellows, Mary 
does have a lot on her side. She knows 
what she believes and she practices it. 

Jor: But Jane, if I may, let me re- 
peat. This is serious. We've got to 
win or else out of that tournament 
we go—kaput. Let’s not kid around 
about that. And so far as I can see 
this brainstorm is our only hope. 

Enter Jane with Pastor Miller. 

Mary: Come in, Pastor, I’m sorry 
Mother and Dad aren’t home, but you 
know the gang and we'd like to have 
you. 

Pastor: Thank you, Mary. Hello, 
fellows and Jane. 

Jane: Hello, Pastor. These strong 
silent men around me are too stupid 
to have any manners. 

Bos: What a friend—our girl Janie. 
Cut your throat any time—for free. 
You see, Pastor, we've been going 
over the tournament and laying some 
plans for our first game. We got the 
champs in the first round. 

Tom: Mary doesn’t like our idea. 
She says we're bum sports. 

Joe: So, Ill tell you what. Let's put 
it up to Pastor and let him decide. 

Pastor: X marks the spot. And 
I'm it. Oh well, I’ve umpired some of 
your ball games so I'll be the goat. 
Let’s have it. 

Mary: You see, they know that the 
champs depend on that red-headed 
forward of theirs to do the heavy 
scoring. 

JANE: He’s real cute, too. Isn’t he, 
Joe? 

Jor: Sure is, like a fox. 

Mary: Well, Pastor, he’s not only 
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an awfully good shot but he’s got a 
bad temper. 

Tom: He goes off like a firecracker. 

Bos: And once he gets sore he lose 
his touch. ; 

Pastor: I’m beginning to see what 
you mean by a plan. 

JANE: Bet you're not up to it all. 
These boys are real, real sharp. 

Jor: Just a new blade—that’s me. 

Mary: The plan is for Joe to keep 
teasing him and trying to get him all 
worked up. 

Jane: And Pastor Miller, everyone 
knows what a pest Joe is. 

Joe: That’s the way she speaks of 
the lad who’s to bring home the bacon. 

Pastors Well, a little heckling can 
do a lot of damage. I never thought 
much of it myself. Always seemed 
cheap to me. 

Mary: But these masterminds go 
farther than that. The plan is that as 
the game goes on Joe teases Red and 
gets him mad. Of course, Joe will 
foul him, too. 

Jor: Only if I can’t avoid it. And 
nothing dirty either. Just pushing and 
stuff like that. I won’t hurt him. 

Bos: You won't hurt him, but I 
keep wondering what he’ll do to you. 

Joe: Have no fears, I shall not 
weaken. 

Mary: And when Joe gets put out 
on fouls he’s going to hit Red. 

JANE: Joe, and here I thought you 
were smart? 

Tom: Just a martyr to the cause. 

Bos: I hope Joe’s new teeth will fit. 

Mary: You see, Pastor, they know | 
that Red will hit him back and then 
Joe and Red both will be put out of 
the game. 

Bos: And with Red gone we'll have 
a good chance to lick them. 
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Tom: Mary says that it’s wrong. 
-We say that everyone who plays is 
supposed to be able to keep his tem- 
per. So that’s his look out, not ours. 

Jor: And look at the chance I’m 
taking. Maybe the boy does pack a 
punch. I think Bob should do it. 

Bos: That’s my boy Joe a-talking 
there, but I can’t hear a word he’s 
a-sayin. Get deaf every now and then. 
Chronic trouble. Hits me any time. 
Specially when I might hear some- 
thing about a job. 

Mary: So, Pastor Miller, there you 
are. What do you say about it? 

Pastor MILLER: Can I give my 
answer in my own way? 

Tom: What do you mean, sir? 

Pastor: Well, Tom, Im _ going 
down to see Kid McCoy and Id like 
you all to go along. 

Jane: Kid McCoy, isn’t he the 
boxer? 

Joe: He sure is. He just won the 
championship last week, didn’t he 
Pastor? 

Pastor: Yes, he did. It was quite 
a scrap. He won on a decision in 10 
rounds. I want to see him about the 
church, he’s a member you know. 
Comes regularly. Sits over on the 
north side. 

Mary: Oh yes, I remember him. 
His wife is pretty and the kids are 
nice youngsters too. Do you think 
he’d mind if we came in to see him? 

Pastor: I’m sure he wouldn’t mind. 
He likes young people. I'm going 
to see him now for help in our Scout 
_ program. He and your dad and sey- 
eral other men are willing to really 
take hold of things. 

Bos: Id sure like to go. 

JANE: Well, let’s do it then. 

EXIT ALL. 
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Scene Il 

The gang and Pastor Miller are 
seated in the Kid’s living room talking 
about the fight. 

Joe: But look here, in the papers 
it says that in the fourth round you 
had a chance to knock him out. Yet 
you didn’t. One article said that you 
deliberately stepped back. Can you 
tell us what happened? 

Kip: Sure. You see it was this way. 
When I was in college I learned to 
love boxing. I want to go into busi- 
ness for myself so after I got out of 
the army I decided to try boxing for 
a while. That way I can get enough 
money to keep my family and still buy 
a partnership-in some firm. That’s 
what I aim for. Well, anyway, I al- 
ways try to win. But I always try to 
win fair. 

Mary: Always? You never cheated? 

Kip: Well, Mary, I tried. Maybe I 
slipped once in a while but I always 
felt cheap after it was over. So I de- 
cided it wasn’t worth it. 

Bos: That ‘hits a fellow where he 
lives, doesn’t it? 

Tom: Sure does. But please, sir, 
just why did you do it that way? 

JANE: He’s a sportsman, that’s why? 

Ki: It goes deeper than that, Jane. 
You see, I believe that if a man says 
he’s a Christian he should be willing 
to act like one no matter what his 
business is. 

Tom: I never thought much about 
a fighter being a Christian. 

Mary: Tom, be careful. 

Pastor: That’s all right, Tom. I’m 
sure we understand what you meant. 

Kip: You've got it there, Pastor. 
Lot’s of people seem to think we're 
queer. But we're like other people. 
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We just do our job. Sometimes it’s 
not very pleasant, but no fighter ever 
wants to really hurt the other fellow. 
Even when you knock the other mah 
out you don’t want to injure him. And 
he’s the same way with you. 


JANE: Some fun. But I still don’t 


want to be a lady wrestler. 

Joe: You'd better learn to be a lady 
first. Then you can wrestle. 

Pastor: Joe asked a sensible ques- 
tion a little while ago. Suppose you 
wait for the answer. 

Joe: Pastor, you're my pal. 

Kip: It was this way. In the fourth 
I got him a couple of good ones and 
he was really tired. But just when I 
had my right all cocked— 

Bos: The Old Sunday punch. 

Kip: That’s it, Bob, the Sunday 
punch. I had it all set when some 
camera bug set off a flash bulb right 
in his face. 

Mary: Poor fellow. What a dirty 
trick. I remember Tom took one of 
me at Christmas. A closeup he called 
it. And I couldn’t see right for about 
a minute. It was all black and every- 
thing. 

Tom: All right, Mary, I’m sorry. Let 
Mr. McCoy tell his story. 

Kip: Well, you see, I couldn’t hit 
him when he was blind. That 
wouldn’t be fair. It wouldn’t be right. 

Pastor: So you stepped back and 
let him finish the round. 

Kip: Sure I did. And so would any- 
one else who knows right from wrong. 

Pastor: Thank you very much for 
allowing us to talk with you today. 
It was very gracious of you. 

Jane: Yes, Mr. McCoy, thank you 
very much for all of us. And you know 
what you did for us just now? 

Kip: No, tell me? 
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JANE: You just showed us that it’s 
important to be a Christian going 
both ways. 

Bos: Going both ways? What do 
you mean by that? 

Joe: It’s easy for me to see. I’m the 
sinner. Jane means that its important 
to be a Christian whether you're go- 
ing to win or lose. 

Kip: That’s the way I see it. 

Mary: And that’s the way it has to 
be, isn’t itP 

Tom: Yes sir. What dopes we've 
been. 

Pastor: Well, come on gang let’s 
go. Good bye, Kid. 

Kin: Goodbye, Pastor. Come again, 
please, all of you. 

Jor: We will, and thanks for every- 
thing. 


Scene Il 
Back at Mary’s house. 


Pastor: Now you see the answer to 
your problem don’t you? 

Jor: Sure we do. That fellow Red 
is going to think I’m his long lost 
cousin the way I treat him. 

Mary: And you know what, fel- 
lows. I think you'll surprise yourselves 
and play a grand game. 

JANE: Anyway it turns out you 
know we're on your side. Going both 
ways were all for you. 

Bos: Come on, Tom. Let’s travel. 
Books do require some work. 

Tom: Right you are. Goodbye, 
Marty. 

Pastor: Come on, Joe. Let’s go 
with them. I'll see your dad later, 
Mary. 

Jor: Yes sir. So long, ladies. 

Jane: Wait for me. Good bye, 
Mary. 

Exit all with shouts of good bye. 
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UR public schools, the bulwark 
of democracy, are so unques- 
tioningly accepted as a part of 

our American scene that it is difficult 
to believe that there was a time when 


_the public school not only was non- 


existent but the very idea was bit- 
terly opposed. Our American ideal of 
free education for all was won in a 
nation-wide struggle which has in- 
volved every community in our coun- 
try. As with every other victory of 
democratic living, eternal vigilance is 
the price we must pay for our public 
schools. 


What Did Early Americans Think? 

In order that we might understand 
the philosophy of American public 
education we will have to delve into 
its history. Some of the difficulties 
faced by our ancestors a century and 
more ago are live issues even today. 


The early colonists of America 
wanted their children to be educated. 
Most of these people were sons and 
daughters of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. If the Bible was to have its 
rightful place in the religious life of 
the individual, it would be necessary 
for each person to be able to read. 

This motive for education is being 
reenacted on our mission fields today. 
When a_ primitive people accept 
Christianity, it soon is mandatory that 
they become educated. If they are 
to be intelligent about their faith and 
grow in Christian grace, they will 
have to be able to read the Bible. 

It followed, in colonial America, 
that the first schools were established 
by the churches. Education was the 
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concern of the church, the home, or 
the individual. 


But colonial America was not dem- 
ocratic. The well-to-do people pro- 
vided for the education of their chil- 
dren. The poor had to be content 
with primary or dame school educa- 
tion or none at all. Education of the 
masses had scarcely been thought of 
as an ideal. To some people such a 
possibility was filled with grave dan- 
gers. 

The first step in the direction of 
public education was the concern ex- 
hibited for poor and neglected chil- 
dren. Laws were passed whereby 
children were apprenticed to masters 
who were obliged to teach them crafts 
and some rudiments of book learning. 
The establishment of schools was a 
local affair with taxation local and 
optional. 

Education was neglected during the 
revolutionary period. The struggle for 
independence absorbed the thought 
and energy of the people. The con- 
stitution was written without any 
mention of education. But it wasn’t 
long before the leaders of the new 
republic were raising their voices in 
behalf of education. 


Words of the Founding Fathers 

Washington stated that men must 
be taught to know and value their 
rights and “to discern and provide 
against the invasion of them.” In his 
farewell address he urged the promo- 
tion of “institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge” and the en- 
lightenment of public opinion. 

John Jay, first chief justice of the 
supreme court, declared “knowledge 
to be the soul of a republic.” 
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Jefferson, whose interest in educa- 
tion was life-long, said that “no other 
foundation can be devised for the 
preservation of freedom and _ happi- 
ness than the diffusion of knowledge 
among people. If a people expect to be 
ignorant and free in a state of civil- 
ization, it expects what never was and 
never will be. Preach a_ crusade 
against ignorance.” 

Jefferson was instrumental in se- 
curing the passage of the Ordinance 
of 1787 whereby land was set apart 
for education in the territory north- 
west of Ohio where “schools and the 
means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” 

Important as these statements and 
acts were, they did not bring into 
being the public school of America 


Too many American parents 
expect schools to teach children 
everything from sex education 
to morals. 
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in their day. The struggle continued 
well into the 19th century. The public 
school could not be the work of a 
few leaders. People in their local com- 
munities had to want and work for 
them and be willing to pay the price. 


Just a Hundred Years Ago 

Just about a century ago the out- 
look for education was anything but 
bright. In all states there was a lack 
of financial support. Terms were short. 
Equipment was poor. Teachers were 
inadequately trained. There was no 
supervision. 

In 1847 one state reported the term 
of eight weeks and five days to thir- 
teen weeks and four days. In the same 
year, in another state, less than one 
tenth of all the children had as much 
as seventy days’ schooling a year. An 
added _ difficulty was child labor 
brought on by the industrial revolu- 
tion which reached our, country early 
in the 19th century. City children 
were sent to the factories, and farm- 
ers wanted their children for the in- 
numerable chores of their working 
days. 

Labor unions, which were started in 
protest against unjust working con- 
ditions, began to speak out in behalf 
of the welfare of children and of the 
schools. Public-spirited individuals 
were voicing their objections. Reforms 
were begun. But every kind of oppo- 
sition had to be met and overcome. 

The work of Horace Mann in Mass- 
achusetts had such wide-spread in- 
fluence that the mention of his ac- 
complishments can illustrate what hap- 
pened in all other states of the union. 

As the constitution makes no pro- 
vision for education, it became, ac- 
cording to the 10th amendment, one 
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of the concerns of the state. As a 
legislator Horace Mann had a part 
in forming the first state board of edu- 
cation. He was appointed as its first 
secretary and worked tirelessly in 
bringing before the people the de- 
plorable conditions of the schools. He 
succeeded in arousing public opinion 
and changes were brought about. In 
1860, the principle of public support 
of schools had been generally ac- 
cepted in almost all states. 

One urgent need that Horace Mann 
and other leaders saw clearly was for 
well trained teachers. The second half 
of the 19th century witnessed the es- 
tablishment of the normal schools and 
the raising of requirements for teach- 
ers. Interest in scientific study educa- 
tion developed in the opening years 
of the 20th century. 


Have the Schools Succeeded? 

An emphatic yes is given by His- 
torian Henry Steele Commager in 
Life, October 16, 1950— 

“The nation could not absorb tens 
of millions of immigrants from all 
parts of the globe without rapid and 
effective Americanization .. . 

“Americans have, in short, made 
democracy work. They established a 
nation, held it together, and expanded 
the original 13 to 48 states—while 
steadily pursuing the grand objectives 
of the framers of the constitution: 
Their ‘more perfect union’ did estab- 
lish justice and domestic tranquillity, 
and secure the blessings of liberty. 
Through all their history they elected 
some mediocre presidents but never 
a wicked or dangerous one; they 
never yielded to a military dictator; 
they avoided revolutions; they settled 
all problems by compromise except 
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the greatest one, slavery, and perhaps 
that could not be settled by compro- 
mise; they revealed in every crisis an 
ability to select able leaders. Only a 
people taught self-government could 
record these achievements.” 


What May We Expect? 
One large system is developing its 
program so that its pupils are 
Practicing American citizenship 


2. Developing economic compe- 
tence ‘ 

3. Improving family living 

4. Protecting life and health 

5. Building human relationships 

6. Enjoying whoiesome leisure 


7. Satisfying spiritual and aesthet- 
ic needs 

8. Using tools of communication 
effectively 

9. Meeting vocational responsibil- 
ities 

But the schools cannot achieve 
these goals alone. The home and 
school must work together. 

At a recent graduation program, as 
I watched my pupils, I reflected on the 
probable future of those youngsters I 
had learned to know so well. One boy 
was outstanding. The school was 
proud of him and his parents could 
be very -happy. He had been able 
and responsible in the regular and 
special activities of the school. His 
reading grade was 12.0 and his arith- 
metic grade 9.6. He showed ability in 
_ written composition and had been 
chosen editor of the school paper. 

I recalled an incident he described 
in a composition entitled “My First 
Day at School.” This had been a day 
he had long looked forward to. He 
was so happy and excited when he 
had been told he would start the next 
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day that he went up to the building 
and kissed the brick wall. From his 
superior and sophisticated outlook of 
13 years he decided he.“must have 
been a drip.” 

But I interpreted this incident quite 
differently. I knew his parents and 
home had prepared him for school 
so that he was a teachable child. To 
him school was important and the 
teachers were helpful friends because 
this was the attitude of the parents. 
All through his career at school these 
parents had cooperated and supported 
our program and their child had 
profited. 


Do Americans Believe In Their Schools? 


In a nationwide survey conducted 
by public opinion expert, Elmo Roper, 
and reported in Life, October 16, 
1950, we read, “When Americans 
think about education they are com- 
placent as a whole and dissatisfied in 
particular; they feel that the over-all 
situation is sunny but not so good at 
the school down the street.” 

Too many American parents ex- 
pect too much of the schools. Some of 
them try to turn over the full respon- 
sibility of the education of their chil- 
dren to the schools. We are expected 
to teach them everything including 
health habits, morals, courtesy, sex 
education, and religion. 

The home is also an educational 
agency. There are some things which 
should be taught in the home. These 
cannot be taught properly elsewhere. 
Religion is most effectively taught 
in the home and church. If it is not 
taught by the home and church what 
the school can do is hardly worthy of 
the effort. If the church will take cog- 
nizance of the program of the school 
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and help children to see the religious 
significance of their school experi- 
ences, both the church and _ school 
would be enriched. 


* * 


There are several ways this topic may 


be presented. These suggestions may be 
helpful. 


The leader might introduce the sub- 
ject by asking how the public school 
touches the lives of the members of the 
group. All’have attended schools. Some 
might still be in school. Parents of small 
children are especially interested. As tax- 
payer and citizens we all are concerned. 


The following true and false test might 
be given. This can be given orally or in 
writing. The material of the topic can 
be given as the answers are discussed 
by the group. 

1. The United States had always sup- 
ported the public schools. 

2. The Bible has had a part in the 
education of people. 

8. Education is provided for in our 
constitution, 

4. The founding fathers were un- 
concerned about education. 

5. A century ago the public school 
was firmly established. 

6. By the 10th amendment educa- 
tion has become the concern of the 
state. 

7. The American schools have had an 
important part in the success of democ- 
racy in the United States. 

8. The schools can succeed in 
achieving worthy goals for their pupils 
without the help of the home . 

Answers—l. F; 2. T; 8. F; 4. F; 5. F; 
(od bape Gad Wades fa ah 


After presenting the topic some of the 
following discussion questions may be 
presented by the leader. 

1. “People get the kind of schools 
they demand and are willing to pay for.” 
Do you agree? 
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2. “The public schools are Godless.” 
Is this true? How many of the nine 
goals listed in the topic reinforce reli- 
gious training? 

8. “Parochial schools are the answer 
to religious illiteracy.” What is the 
American answer to this? What would 
happen in our country if each denomi- 
nation tried to build its own system? 


4. Is the church doing as good a job 
as it could in teaching religion? What 
makes a good program of education in 
a local church? 

5. Are the public schools too expen- 
sive? The schools cost $5 billion a year 
and yet $8 billions are spent on liquor 
and $19 billions for automobiles. 


6. Children in all parts of our coun- 
try do not have the same educational 
opportunities. The country averages $74 
per pupil per year, with some states 
expending $30 and others as much as 
$115. Rural area expenditures for pu- 
pils is $67 as against $108 in urban 
communities. Is federal aid needed to 
offer a .more equitable education to 
American children? 

7. Democracy in education and dic- 
tatership in government are incompatible. 
Why is this true? 

Dictators dictate to the schools almost 
as soon as they take over power in gov- 
ernment. People are not free to learn. 
They are told what to think. They are 
expected to believe what they are told. 


8. What is the condition of the 
schools in your state? How much is 
spent per year per pupil in your com- 
munity? How active are the citizens of 
your community in the interest of the 
schools? 

For information—School Public Rela- 
tions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201—16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton’ 6; D. C. 

For suggestions on how to improve 
your school.—National Citizens Commis- 
sion for Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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\NQZOU RE a Pharisee!” Fighting 
Y seoras today! They suggest re- 
ligious pride and hypocracy, in- 
tolerance of others and class snobbery. 
In the day of Jesus it was not so. 
True, many common folks secretly 
disliked Pharisees and saw through 
some of their pretentions. 

To them Jesus was the brave, popu- 
lar teacher who dared to expose them. 
How they must have laughed as Jesus 
punctured their pretentions! Gener- 


BIBLE STUDY 


“Two men went up . . . to pray.” 
So Jesus began his story. He selected 
his characters from the two extremes 
in Jewish society. Pharisees—patriotic, 
religious, respected. Publicans—tax 
collectors for the hated Romans, trai- 
tors to their people, generally neglect- 
ful of religious practices, classed as 
unregenerate sinners. These men are 
to be tested by their prayers. Prayers 
reveal attitudes toward God, toward 
neighbors and toward selves. 


A Man Went Up To Pray 


ally however, the Pharisees were ac- 
cepted on the basis of their own 
claim to be models of piety. They 
were regarded as pillars of the temple, 
guardians of morality, and _sticklers 
for the minute details of rules and 
rites of the religious life. 

Their order began as_ reformers 
sometime after the return to Jerusalem 
from captivity. By the time of Jesus 
they had grown into a sterile formal- 
ism that made religion conformity to 
a code of regulations. 
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What Is God To Me? 

The Pharisee had a distorted idea 
of God. He seemed to think that God 
was a kind of bookkeeper adding up 
the accounts of man, giving him credit 
for all his fasts and tithes. God to 
him was a rule-maker. He laid out 
for men hours for sacrifice in the 
temple, schedules for personal devo- 
tions, exact percentages of income to 
be devoted to support of the temple, 
prescriptions as to diet, regulations 
for washing the hands and wearing 
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portions of scripture on forehead and 
wrists, and numberless additional 
rules. 


When the Pharisee prayed “God, I 
thank thee ... ,” he was not thanking 
God for anything God had done for 
him. He was telling God, making sure 
God kept his record straight. 

Luther rebelled against a religion 
that was like that. Men thought that 
they could earn salvation by careful 
attention to the rules laid down by 
the church. Luther restored the gos- 
pel that Jesus taught. God does the 
saving and prayer must always begin 
with praise to God for his forgiving 
love in Christ. 

The Publican bowed his head, 
while the Pharisee held his head erect 
as though he spoke to an equal. The 
Publican begged forgiveness, while 
the Pharisee demanded recognition of 
his good life. With all his pretentions 
to religious practice, the Pharisee did 
not know God as the giver of his 
salvation. The Publican knew God as 
his only source of hope. He had no 
merit to offer God, he could do noth- 
ing in return for God’s forgiveness. 
He could only give God his heart. 


What Is My Neighbor To Me? 

The root of right relations with our 
neighbors is a right attitude toward 
God. Our Pharisee thought that the 
Great Bookkeeper would not only list 
his virtues but compare them with the 
sins of his neighbors. What a mean 
prayer! No doubt the Publican had 
been bad enough! Tax-collecting un- 
der Rome encouraged greed and graft. 
What had the Pharisee done to win 
the Publican away from sin? Nothing! 
Rather he had shown his disgust and 
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avoided any possible personal contact 
with him. Treating sinners like that 
only pushes them deeper into the life 
Ol sine 

This Publican proved by his coming 
to the temple that he was longing for 
a better life. Once committed to his 
service to Rome, he was an outcast, 
an untouchable, shut out from the 
society of good people. For him the 
Pharisee accepted no_ responsibility. 

Our attitude toward others reveals 
our relationship to God. When we 
despise them because of their sinful 
lives, when we do nothing to win 
them back to right living, we show 
that we know nothing of the loving, 
fatherly heart of God. Christ died for 
the worst sinner we know, just as 
surely as he died for us. When he 
was among man he was known as 
“friend of Publicans and_ sinners.” 
Dare we be.called by his name, Chris- 
tians, and not accept his attitude to- 
ward our neighbors? 


What Am | To Myself? 

The Pharisee had “I”. trouble. 
Count how many times he said “T 
in his prayer. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
says that pride is a root sin from 
which all other sins grow. 

The Pharisee thought highly of 
himself. That is one danger of his 
kind of religion. Pride spoils even 
the best deed. To give charity like a 
Lady Bountiful, patronizing the poor, 
sours alk its sweetness. To pray in 
pride is insulting to God. It shows 
that we have no understanding of our 
complete unworthiness for God’s bless- 
ings. 

The Pharisee was a self-made man, 
he thought. He asked nothing of any- 
body, not even of God. He felt no 
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need of God except as a keeper of 
records. He would have felt no fel- 
lowship with Paul when Paul spoke 
of himself as chief of sinners. 

The Pharisee did not know that he 
was just as surely a sinner as the pub- 
lican. Sin, to him, was a matter of 
breaking rules, not of basic attitudes 
and purpose. He had committed a 
terrible sin in his failure to acknowl- 
edge his sin. The Publican prayed the 
prayer that all must pray, “God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner!” 

Some time ago, in my comments on 
the Sunday school lessons, in Chris- 
tian Herald, I wrote: “Over the door- 

. way of every church should be writ- 
ten, ‘For sinners only.’ ” 

To my surprise I received a letter 
of vigorous protest from a sister who 
asked, “What about the saints, the 
good people who keep the church 
going?” 

Saints are only forgiven sinners. 
The most saintly are the most humble. 
They mean it when they say before 
God, “Of myself I can do nothing.” 
They demand nothing of God, they 
only plead with God for forgiveness 
through the merits of Jesus Christ. 
On the monument of the most saintly 
man I ever knew are the words “A 

sinner, saved by grace.” 

“God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 


* * 


Grace means gift. Read Ephesians 2:8. 
Gift is not a bargaining word. It does 
violence to the meaning of gift when 
we speak of exchanging gifts. Gifts ex- 
_pect nothing in return. When we receive 
a gift our gratitude makes us thankful. 
That is all we can do in return. The 
Gospel is “pure and underived given- 


ness.” God’s love is expressed in the 
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gift of his Son to redeem us from sin. 
Salvation, then, is a gift, and can not be 
earned or paid for by good deeds. How 
does our parable illustrate this? 

The Pharisee was spiritually proud, 
happy to tell of his religious life. Leslie 
Weatherhead says that today Jesus 
might take a prosperous business or pro- 
fessional man as the villain of his story. 
He would say “I thank thee that I do 
not pray, read the Bible, or go to church 
like. this person.” Is pride in irreligion 
a more common sin today than pride 
in religious practices? Do people apolo- 
gize for seeming to be a little fanatical 
about their religion. See In Quest of a 
Kingdom by Leslie Weatherhead (Chap- 
ter VI), Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 

Jesus summed up the law in two com- 
mandments: Love God and your neigh- 
bor. He also suggested that they are 
alike, really one command. How does our 
parable support the words of Jesus? Was 
the Pharisee’s wrong attitude toward 
God responsible for his wrong attitude 
toward the Publican? Is sincere worship 
related directly to right social relations? 

What does our parable tell us as to 
the true nature of sin? How does pride 
warp our definition of sin? Why is it 
necessary to repent of sin before one 
can be saved? 

The Pharisee thought he was a self- 
made man. Is there such an animal? 
What do we owe to God and to society? 

Color slides of this parable can be se- 
cured from Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. The 
catalog number is VSC60G. Write for 
terms. 

George A. Buttrick in The Parables of 
Jesus (Chapter VIII), Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., publisher, couples this parable with 
that of the chief seats. (Luke 14:7-14) 
The chapter title is “Humility.” He says 
that the Pharisee “lacked’ the essential 
spirit of goodness—that spirit which has 
as a necessary element ‘an humble and 
a contrite heart.” “His virtue was nega- 
tive! His goodness was mummery.” 
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BY VERNA GRISIER McCULLY 


First Aid 


For Furniture 


DRESS UP 
YOUR LUTHER LEAGUE 
ROOM 


OST Luther League rooms can 
M stand a little improvement. 
Yours may be efficiently ar- 

ranged and useful, but how 

does it look? Does the furniture need 
repairing? Is the color right? What 
can your class or young people's 
group do to make it better? You can 
do a lot. Of course, time and energy 
are required, and perhaps a little 
money for paint, but the undertaking 
will be fun and results will benefit all. 
First, examine the furniture. Note 
wobbly chair and table legs, nail 
holes, scratches, worn paint, rough 
corners, splintered rungs, loose or 


missing cupboard shelves, unsteady 


bookcases, missing drawer or door 
handles, and all other signs of age or 
weakness. Make a list of what is 
needed. 

Home attics and basements will 
supply some of the articles required— 
perhaps drawer handles, shelf brack- 
ets, screws, and bolts. Leftover paint 
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in cans is useful too, although it may 
be necessary to buy some new paint 
if most of the furniture needs a new 
coat of paint to cover blemishes or 
to bring unmatched odds and ends 
into harmony. Consider the color 
‘carefully, for it is important. Avoid 
depressing colors, like brown or dark 
gray. Sage green (a medium-light 
grayish green) or copenhagen blue (a 
slightly grayish medium blue) are 
good colors, because they are cheer- 
ful, restful, and not too gaudy for 
Sunday School. Besides, they combine 
well with spots of bright color for 
stencil designs or other small decora- 
tion. Silver gray is a practical color, 
which is suitable for a sunny, well- 
lighted room. For the primary room 
or corner, gayer colors are appro- 
priate. For example, vermilion-red or 
canary-yellow chairs, combined with 
light-gray or gray-green or light-blue 
table and cupboard, make an attrac- 
tive combination. Paint large pieces 
in more subdued colors, chairs and 
other small pieces, or stencil decora- 
tion, in gay colors, for best results. 


Make basic repairs first. A match- 
stick or toothpick wedged into the 
hole of a loose chair leg or rung, with 
some glue, will produce a snug and 
permanent fit. A nail or screw in- 
serted into the underside of a table 
corner will usually cure a wobbly leg. 
Metal domes of silence hammered 
under table legs or other heavy fur- 
niture help to increase quiet in a 
room where furniture must be moved. 
Tighten all loose handles, hinges, 
knobs, and so on. Rub paraffin along 
drawers or doors that stick. If nails or 
screws fit loosely in their holes, sub- 
stitute larger ones, or wedge in a 
piece of toothpick. 
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Sandpaper all rough surfaces. Fill 
any nail holes with plastic wood or 
putty. If old paint is thick on the fur- 
niture, remove it by applying paint 
remover according to directions on 
the can. Scrape away softened paint 
and clean with naphtha on a cloth, 
being careful.to keep it well away 
from open fire. Usually, however, old 
paint can be painted over. Enamel 
paint is preferable, but ordinary in- 
side house paint will do. Colors like 
gray green or gray blue are easily 
produced. Mix two parts of medium 
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blue (or medium green) with one 
part white, add a little speck of black, 
and mix well. If not enough black has 
been added to soften the shade, add 
a speck more, but cautiously, for more 
can always be added but none re- 
moved. Two coats of paint may be 
needed on some parts of old furniture, 
especially if the original color was 
dark. In painting chairs for children, 
give two coats to rungs and legs, since 
these receive the hardest wear. If 
chairs must be used constantly, paint 
a few each week. 

For stencils, use artists’ stencil pa- 
per, or ordinary thin, but not easily 
broken, cardboard, oiling it later. Par- 
affned cardboard from cracker or 
cooky boxes is suitable for smaller 
stencils. Two or more stencils, in as 
many sizes, may be required, depend- 
ing on the size of surfaces to be dec- 
orated. Chairs and drawers of table, 
desk, or cupboard need a small sten- 
cil, while table top, cupboard doors, 
bookcase sides or other flat surfaces 
should have larger designs. Draw a 
rough pattern on paper and cut it out. 
Hold it up to the furniture and de- 
cide whether it should be larger or 
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smaller. When the best size is found, 
draw it carefully on paper. 

For the little church design, draw 
typical outlines, as shown, or substi- 
tute the silhouette of your own church, 
Trace the drawing to stencil paper or 
thin cardboard. Cut out the stencil 
with a pair of small sharp-pointed 
scissors. First punch a hole in the 
center, then cut toward the outline 
and around it. (See Fig. A.) Trace 
the church shape to another piece of 
cardboard and cut the shape out. 
Draw in the windows and door, then 
cut holes for them. (See Fig. B.) 
If ordinary cardboard is used, oil both 
patterns with vegetable oil applied to 
both sides with a soft cloth, then wipe 
off excess oil with a clean, absorbent 
cloth. 

To paint the design, fasten the 
stencil pattern (as in A) in place with 
bits of Scotch tape, but hold it with 
your fingers also. With an artists’ 
small short-bristled brush, or a paint- 
ers’ lining brush cut blunt and short, 
paint the church shape cut in the 
stencil, in the color desired, as red, 
white, or some other hue. (See Fig. 
C.) The background may be a solid 
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color, or painted first, like sky and 
ground, as on the cupboard in the 
illustration. Paint all church silhqu- 
ettes at the same time. Allow them to 
dry thoroughly. 

Then place church shape B over 
the painted silhouette (as C) and 
hold with your fingers and Scotch 
tape. Then paint the door with an- 
other color through the hole. With 
two or more bright colors, as red, 
yellow, or blue, paint the windows. 
This will suggest stained glass. Re- 
move the stencil. (See Fig. D.) Use 
the same stencil to paint other win- 
dows and doors. Stencils of flower 
forms may be painted in bright colors 
on the dry foreground. 


To make a stained-glass window 


design fold a paper square of the de- - 


sired size in halves (Fig. G), in quar- 
ters (Fig. H), then in eighths. Cut 
the edge into an arc (Fig. I). On this 
draw the shape (as in Fig. J) that 
produces design L, or Fig. K, which 
produces design M. Or experiment 
with your own designs. Unfold, and 
trace the best result to cardboard or 


stencil paper. Very carefully cut it 
out. Make another pattern—just a 
round hole the exact size of your win- 
dow pattern—cut in a square of card- 
board or stencil paper. Oil the card- 
board. Place the pattern of the round 
hole on the furniture to be decorated, 
and paint the circle in black or dark 
gray. Paint all circles first, and let 
them dry. Then place a window pat- 
tern similar to those in Figs. L or M 
over the black painted circle, and paint 


through the holes with bright colors. | 


Lift the stencil. The effect will re- 
semble stained glass with dark lead- 
ing. 

To paint straight lines, stick on 
two lengths of Scotch tape separated 
as far as line width desired. Paint 
between these tapes, then strip them 
off, leaving a neat painted band. One 
strip of tape painted over, then pulled 
off, leaves a line of the original color. 
(See Figs. E and F) Animal figures, 
for the primary room, are enlarged by 
extending background squares across 
them, then copying and enlarging 
square by square on pattern paper. 


Two small boys were walking home together from church school. 
They discussed the lessons they had had that morning. “We've just 


come to original sin,” said one. 


“Oh, is ‘that all. Why, we’re past redemption,” boasted his 


companion. 


A jeweler’s assistant, an absent-minded fellow, was being married. 
He was presenting the bride with the ring when he hesitated. 


“With this ring,’ prompted the minister. 


“With this ring,” said the bridegroom, “we give a written guar- 
antee, reminding the customer that the price will be refunded if it is not 


as represented.’”—Classmate 
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Dress up, Fellas and Femmes, 


it’s a juvenile jostle 


Written by the First Church Leaguers, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


RUSH off your Little Lord 

Fauntleroy suit, or put a big 

pink ribbon in your hair! For 
youre invited to a party—a very spe- 
cial party. Anyone who refuses to 
knock ten or fifteen years off his age 
at the drop of a kiddy car is strictly 
not invited. 


Invitations 

The purpose of this party is, of 
course, strictly entertainment at the 
“now we are six” age level. Perhaps 
you can find some suitable invitations 
to a children’s party at your local 
5 and 10. Or, better yet, 
why not try to make a 
reasonable facsimile of the 
invitations which we have 
illustrated? They're a bit 
more trouble, perhaps, but 
they're really worth it. 

But whatever type of 
invitations you use, be 
sure to remind everyone 
to bring a baby picture. 
For, ‘as you'll see later, we really plan 
to use them. 

Also, spread directions by word of 
mouth that everyone is to dress in a 
manner suitable to the bubble gum 
and hop-scotch set. Perhaps the boys 
can create their costumes out of swim- 
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ming trunks topped with a tee shirt 
or a borrowed blouse. And pinafores, 
smocks, or even a dress borrowed 
from her kid sister, could provide 
each girl with a suitable outfit. In 
short, just pass out a suggestion or 
two—and then, be prepared for any- 
thing! 


Decorations and refreshments 

Your decorations can be as simple 
or as elaborate as you wish. In any 
case, make free use of teddy bears, 
dolls, building blocks, and other toys 
to provide atmosphere. 
Then, if you wish to go 
“all out” with decorations 
of crepe paper too,—well, 
that’s your business! 

And remember, refresh- 
ments are a “must” at 
any self-respecting kiddy 
party. Make the most of 
them! Ice cream of sev- 
eral flavors, a good cake 
with a gooey icing, and pink lemon- 
ade are traditional—and good too! 
Then don’t forget the lollipops, paper ~ 
hats, and other favors that not only 
add a good deal to your table. decora- 
tion, but also provide a good deal of 
extra fun too! 
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Entertainment 

TO GET THINGS STARTED—once the 
early arrivals have tired of admiring 
each other, and perhaps riding the 
kiddy cars which may be borrowed 
for just such an emergency—have your 
picture-guessing contest. 

Here is where we tse those baby 
pictures we mentioned earlier. So 
bring on the Infant Rogue’s Gallery 
and place each picture on a table, with 
an identifying number attached to 
each. Equip each person with a trusty 
lead pencil and a piece of paper, and 
then let him go ahead and identify 
the “suspects”. 

The “detective” who makes the 
largest number of correct identifica- 
tions within the allotted time (make 
it fairly short) should receive an ap- 
propriate badge—either of the home- 
made or the breakfast cereal variety. 

Baby bottles and large safety pins 
provide the equipment for another 
contest you might try. Have each con- 
testant stand erect with his hand at 
shoulder level, and then proceed to 
see how many pins he can drop 
through the neck of the bottle placed 
upright on the floor before him. This 
may either be an individual contest, 
or done as a relay race with two or 
more teams. 

Prizes in this contest, as in any of 
your contests, could be either lolli- 
pops, bubble-gum, or some inexpen- 
sive toy. 

A bubble-blowing contest could also 
be carried out well with two or more 
teams. All you need is a_ sufficient 
quantity of bubble-gum, and a group 
of your windiest guests! The team 
having the first complete showing of a 
bubble per member wins the contest 
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COME ALL YOU KIDDIES 
IN KUTE CLOTHES™ 


Use your imagination and you can 
make some swell invitations that will 
attract more attention than the 
“bought” variety. 


—and perhaps even gets to keep their 
gum! 

Then, for a bit more nonsense, why 
not try a ginger-ale guzzling exhibi- 
tion? Choose about four couples, and 
give each girl a baby bottle filled with 
ginger-ale and topped with a nipple. 
Each boy should then be instructed 
to race to his partner’s knees and to 
sit thereon while being properly fed 
the contents of his bottle. 

If each boy has a bib tied around 
his manly neck, and each girl is re- 
minded to “burp her baby” occasion- 
ally, it will add just that much more 
to the general fun! 

Then, to provide variety between 
your contests, have a few games. 
Thinking back those “many, many 
years” to your own childhood, you'll 
be surprised at the number of games 
youll remember and want to play. 
Just to prod your memory, how about — 
London bridge, drop the handker- 
chief, farmer in the dell, pin the tail 
on the donkey, musical chairs, char- 
ades (using nursery rhymes and char- 
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acters), and all of the other games 
which used to keep your earliest par- 
ties humming. Plan to use as many of 
these as possible—with maybe some 
extra suggestions from your guests. 
But keep each game brief. Don’t wait 
for the first signs of boredom. Change 
your games while everyone is still en- 
joying them. 


Keep things moving 
All of which brings us to our final 
and most important plea: Let’s do 
keep the party going at as brisk a 
pace as possible. You need not use 


all the games and contests listed 
above. But don’t be limited by our 
list either! Keep a few extra games 
and activities in mind just in case 
things move faster than expected. 
And if things ever seem to get a bit 
out of hand, use the psychology your 
mother used to use on you, and sug- 
gest one of the quieter games on 
your list. 

In short, we want neither broken 
furniture nor bored guests at our 
party. We just want a really good 
party that’s fun for everyone, and 
well worth remembering! 


ride the special luther league tratu to 


lowa City 


The railroad has agreed to furnish 
meals at group rates on the basis of 
previously selected entrees. 


Luther League of America Convention 


August 13-17 


Round trip rates, including tax, from the major stops are: (Subject to 


change. ) 

FROM: COACH LOWER BERTH — UPPER BERTH 
News Vork -Gltyr Alaa etl Geren alone $66.07 $114.77 $110.53 
Philadelphia Pas vc8 os cee ia eee 60.78 105.17 101.15 
Baltimore: Md.) se See eee eee 57.62 100.28 96.26 
Washington: “DMCs actrees 57.62 100.28 96.26 
Bihsvurah, “Pad ose aes aden eee es 40.60 67.57 65.27 
kr Ons: OHIO. oui ieee ae 35.19 $5.56 53.48 
SHendrice,. Ohio sett eee oe eee eae 27.26 40.21 38.13 


mmride the special luther league trata 
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how FAST can YOu read ? 


By W. Gilbert Nichels 


life offers us, there is none so 
valuable as time. However, 
there are only twenty-four hours in 
each day, and we can get more time 
only by saving some of it on our var- 
ious activities during those twenty- 
four-hour periods. 
One of those activities on which 
most of us spend a great deal of time 
is reading. And nearly all of us read 


O F ALL the precious things that 


abominably slowly. But it is possible. 


for the average person to improve 
his speed of reading fifty to one hun- 
dred’ per cent and _ still remember 
what he reads just as well as, and in 
most cases even better than, he does 
at his present slow rate. And he can 
do it in a few weeks. 


Experiments have shown that the 
difference between a slow and a fast 
reader is in the length of his reading 
span, that is the number of words 
that he takes in at each movement of 
his eyes. The average person reads 
word by word. The rapid reader reads 
phrases and whole lines at a time. 
Herein lies the secret of swift reading. 
And any normal person can learn it. 
It’s a matter of practice in breaking 
down your old habit of laboriously 
pausing and concentrating on each 
word. 

Read for the idea in the sentences. 
Grasp the thought inherent in the 
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phrases and keep moving along. It 
will be unpleasant at first, as is all 
breaking of old habits. But persis- 
tence will soon enable you to accom- 
plish the trick. 


Unless you are already an excep- 
tion, your reading rate will hardly be 
faster than 200 words per minute, 
which is about average for one who 
reads word by word. You can test 
your present time by reading the pas- 
sage that follows. DO NOT begin 
reading until you have a watch with 
a second hand to time yourself with 
and, if you wish, someone else to do 
the timing. DO NOT read any dif- 
ferently from the way you normally 
do. 


START: The large number of acci- 
dents in various parts of the state dur- 
ing the last year has caused numerous 
investigations with the idea of creat- 
ing safer conditions and _ practices. 
Good safety conditions are expected 
in the mines in the western part of 
the state now that the mining code 
has been formed by the various offi- 
cials. Recent improvements have 
brought mining into full conformance 
with the Federal Mine Safety Code, 
the inspectors stated today. In line 
with this, the inspectors advised that 
the mines should follow the system 
of supporting timbers that is now in 
use in all of the districts. FINISH. 
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Now take the number of seconds 
that it took you to read the selection 
and divide the number 60 by it. Mul- 
tiply the result of this by 100. This 
will give you your rate of words per 
minute. For instance, a person who 
read the passage in 30 seconds would 
figure his rate this way: 60 divided 
by 30 is 2, 2 times 100 would be 200 
—his reading rate of words per 
minute. 


You can immediately prove to your- 
self the advantage of learning to read 
for thought rather than for words by 
reading the passage below, making a 
special effort to pick up the thought 
content without lingering on the in- 
dividual words. Time yourself as be- 
fore. 


START: Many streams in Dawson 
County overflowed their banks for 
the fourth time yesterday, and be- 
cause of the difficulty of transporta- 
tion several schools closed. There was 
less attendance at some of the others. 
The school bus that takes the pupils 
from Carville to Billingston High 
School became stalled in the water 
that covered the valley road. An 
emergency tow truck from one of the 
garages at Billingston was called, and 
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after some difficulty the bus was 
pulled out of the water to a dry sec- 
tion of the hillside. The flood waters 
remained the same today with no im- 
mediate relief in sight. STOP. 


Use the same formula as above for 
computing your rate of speed. You 
should find an appreciable change. 
Persistent practice for a certain time 
daily will reward you with a great 
improvement. Don’t expect perfec- 
tion immediately. It will take awhile 
to overcome long-established habits. 
But the results of two or three months 
of patient application will be worth 
your while in permanent achievement. 
Keep in mind J. G. Holland’s advice: 
“There tis no royal road to anything. 
One thing at a time, and all things 
in succession. That which grows 
slowly endures.” 


Fritz Hatt — New MeEn’s Dormitory 
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JONAH SPEAKS. By Maynard A. 
Force, Minneapolis: The Lutheran 
Bible Institute. 174 pages. $2.00 
Only a few months ago, the biblical 

Book of Jonah was brought to life for 

many a Luther Leaguer through “Opera- 

tion Spiritual.” It’s too bad that Jonah 

Speaks wasn’t off the press at the time, 

for it would have made excellent supple- 

mentary reading! However, it’s never too 
late to supplement! 

Jonah Speaks is a book in the “present 
tense,” just as its title indicates. It con- 
tains forty-seven messages, averaging four 
pages apiece, based on passages from 
the book of Jonah that are made as up- 
to-date as this morning’s newspaper. 

Consider some of the subjects: “Arise 
—Go-—Cry,” “Caught,” “A Question that 
Only YOU Can Answer,” “Down to the 
Bottom,” “The Sitting Prophet.” 

The book is directed to no special 
reading group, but its suggestion-packed 
pages never lose sight of the problems 
and the possibilities facing young people 
today. 

If used as a “daily devotional reader,” 
it would make forty-seven days of mighty 
challenging reading! 

—Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


LEADERSHIP OF TEEN-AGE GROUPS. 
By Dorothy M. Roberts. New York: 
Association Press. 195 pages. $3.00. 
There are 1,894 persons in the United 

Lutheran Church who would be better 

equipped for their jobs if they would 

“digest” the contents of this book—and 

everyone of them is an advisor of a 

Luther League group. 
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This volume can be read, re-read, and 
used as a handy reference book by lead- 
ers or advisors of young people who will 
admit any one of these three statements: 
1) “I know ALL of the answers,” 2) 
“I know SOME of the answers,” 3) “I 
am at a LOSS for answers.” 

Author Dorothy Roberts reports what 
to do and what not to do in organiza- 
tion, programming, social activities, long- 
range and short-range planning, and 
through it all she never lets the reader 
forget the importance of maintaining 
a balance between adult authority and 
youthful freedom! 

What do teen-agers “long for” in an 
adviser? The author allows teen-agers to 
give the answers: “An adviser must look 
interested and be alert. He must be will- 
ing to listen to our ideas. He must be 
willing to talk to us as though we had 
some sense and minds of our own.’ He 
must have ideas and suggestions, but 
not try to make us accept them or work 
them out the way he thinks we should 

. . just to name a few. 

If the Luther League of America had 
the funds, it would provide a copy of 
this book for each local league adviser. 
The book is just that helpful! 

—Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


UNRAVELING JUVENILE DELINQUEN- 
CY. By Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund. 
39 pages. $5.00. 

Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency is 
not the “last” word on the subject of 
juvenile delinquency, but it is the 
“latest? word. This unusual book 
(with its hundreds of charts and 
tables) is based on the almost ex- 
haustive study of the lives of 500 de- 
linquents and 500 non-delinquents. 
Every delinquent was matched with a 
non-delinquent who lived in a sim- 
ilar underprivileged neighborhood, 
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who had the same age, the same eth- 
nic origin, and the same general in- 
telligence. 

Here are some of the results: De- 
linquents are more muscular, extro- 
verted, hostile, resentful, destructive, 
and defiant than the non-delinquents. 
They are misfits in school, often tardy, 
lazy in their work, and misbehave 
frequently. Fewer of the delinquents’ 
families indulge in family group rec- 
reations, and fewer of them entertain 
their boys friends at home. More of 
the homes of the delinquents were 
broken by desertion, separation, di- 


vorce, or death of one or both par- . 


ents. 

Some conclusions of the Drs. 
Glueck: “Little progress can be ex- 
pected in the prevention of delinquen- 
cy until family life is strengthened. 
All schools need to be equipped to 
discover potential delinquents before 
maladaptive behaviors have become 
fixed. Character examinations are as 
necessary as periodic medical exam- 
inations. The task of coping with ju- 
venile delinquency calls for special- 
ized training.” 

Pastors, teachers, scout masters, 
school principals, and youth workers 
will be interested in the findings of 
this volume. : 

—Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


GOLDEN TREASURES. By Ethel S. 
Low. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zon- 
dervan Publishing House. $2.00. 
The strange charms of India in the 

early °20’s and the beauty of the 

mountains of California today form 
the background for Golden Treasures. 

Here is a delightful story unfolding 

before your eyes two entirely different 

eras of our time. 
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Golden Treasures begins with a 
group of Christian young people at- 
tending a college conference. During 
one of the workshops an argument 
arises as to the reason we are sending 
missionaries to foreign lands when the 
people are quite satisfied with the re- 
ligion they have. 


Herein begins our tale in the land 
of India. The conference leader reads 
the memoirs of a missionary who 
spent most of her life in this exotic 
land. Not only do we find in Golden 
Treasures a dynamic Christian back- 
ground. We also find adventure and, 
of course, romance. 


—Dorothy Schilling 


“THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” by 
Fulton Oursler. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc. 1949. 299 
Pages. $2.95 


This is a fascinating and well-written 
“tale of the greatest life ever lived.” 
The publisher is well justified in his 
statement: “A reverent and faithful re- 
telling of the ever-new, everlasting story 
of Jesus, written with powerful simplic- 
ity.” The story is told in a very moving 
way, with vivid descriptions. Interesting 
to note is the emphasis on preliminaries 
(e.g., the courtship and marriage of 
Mary and Joseph, and the birth of John 
the Baptist)—Jesus is not born until 
page 51. It is unfortunate that the au- 
thor’s Catholic leanings are occasionally 
evident. But the book is very inspira- 
tional, and well worth reading. It is to 
be recommended to Leaguers of Young 
People’s age and up. The reader, how- 
ever, should remember that the author is 
a novelist, and that his book is of neces- 
sity rounded out with many imaginative 
details and happenings. 
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jis Luther League is beginning 


to feel the draft. The report is 

the same everywhere. The feeling 
is being felt on the local congrega- 
tional level and the state-synodical 
level, We are certainly feeling it on 
the national level. 

And the serious thing about this 
“draft feeling” is that it is no tem- 
porary feeling; neither will it be per- 
manent—we hope! But it’s going to 
be more permanent than temporary 
for some time. 

It is reported by those who have 
been brushing shoulders with thhe top 
military brass in Washington that the 
draft will be felt during the rest of 
this year, and next year, and year 
after next, even until 1957—and may- 
be longer. 

The truth is this: Were in this 
business of war and preparation for 
war deeper than most people think. 
It’s no longer an ankle-deep matter. 
We're in it knee-deep already. And 
we'll be in it neck-deep before “April 
showers bring May flowers.” 

Live-wire Luther Leaguers are in 
position to make life easier for the GI 
who is being shoved into military uni- 
form. Here are some suggestions. 
Luther Leaguers must re-enter the 
and _package-sending 


letter-writing 
business. 

If there is one single thing that a 
man or woman in service wants from 
back home, it’s mail. And the more, 
the better! But the mail must be worth 
reading. 
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A letter came to my desk the other 
day from a GI friend who mentioned 
that he had heard from a mutual 
friend of ours. Here was his comment 
about the letter: “He typed me a 
whole page, but didn’t say a thing!” 

Be sure to say something when you 
write, and be sure that it will in- 
terest the reader. It’s better not to 
write anything if you have to dwell 
upon the gripes, the inconveniences, 
the shortages ,and certain question- 
able draft board deferments. 

Keep the publications of the Luth- 
eran church going to the lads and 
lassies in service at their latest ad- 
dresses, so that when they do have 
some spare time, they will have read- 
ing material at hand. 

Suggested publications are Luther 
Life, The Lutheran, a periodic daily 
devotional booklet, synodical papers, 
local church papers and bulletins. It’s 
taken for granted that the congrega- 
tion will provide each entrant into 
the armed forces with a small New 
Testament. 

Then, there is something else! The 
youth program in the local congrega- 
tion must be strengthened. Since 
Uncle Sam has promised the draft 
for several years to come, an all-out 
effort should be made to see that all 
“future draftees” are truly Christian 
before their draft summons arrives. 

The church must make its impres- 
sion sooner, and it must be an in- 
delible impression. Its D-Day—Dead- 
line Day—will be every lad’s 18th 
pirthday. (Continued next page) 


Sixty-three 


CLATTER (Continued) 

Intermediate and senior leagues 
should NOW be: considered necessary 
parts of every church’s whole youth 
program! 


Luther Life 


Correspondents 
Califomniculssssen ace Jean Johnson 
Condi acer eee Eric Weber 
Columbia Dist. ...... Larry Romine 
Connecticut ......... Marie Petoft 
Georgia-Alabama ...... Karl Suhr 


Illinois 4%... S13 2esan te er oes Richard Preis 
Indiana’ ......+. Martha Huffmeyer 
lowarnreannr sd fens Bernadine Kugel 
Kansasigst:.teveararatinsio Gynith Giffen 
Kentucky-Tenn. ..Eleanor Guderian 
Maryn sycseiseaiaue) eels Doris Boylan 

Isabella Woods 
Michigan ....... Jacqueline Brown 
Midwest ......... Elvera Havekost 
Minnesota ....Elizabeth Burmeister 
Mississippi ...... Mary Ann Derrick 
Nebraska .......... Neva White 
New Jersey ........ Doris Fasnacht 
New York ........ Audrey Dixson 
North Carolina ........ Jeff Norris 
INOVGh ScOticl ile ce cies aiele Eric Hagen 
ONO sexike cree deeitette caro Doris Smith 
Pacific Northwest ..Margie Dainard 
Central Pennsylvania ....Doris Bull 


Penna. Ministerium ..Evelyn Yeagle 
Pittsburgh ....JoAnn Van Amburgh 
Rocky Mount’n ..Mary Lou Sprinkle 
South Carolina ....Stafford Swing 
LEXIS Seo Ser viata le Billie Grace Ungerer 
Virginia ....... Jimmy Stephenson 
Western Canada ....Gerry Krisch 


West Virginia ..Glenn Shackelford 
Wisconsin 


SPAS ee Helen Haban 
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The Luther League of America 
1228-1234 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Executive Staff 


Executive Secretary 
REV. LESLIE CONRAD, Jr. 


Associate Secretaries 
REV. JOHN M. MANGUM 
MISS M. HELEN SMITH 


Executive Committee 


Officers 
ROY HENRICKSON - - - - - President 
Lutheran Children’s Home, Zelienople, Pa. 


GARFIELD E. RAYMOND, First Vice-President 
86 Norman Ave., Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


RAY CLINE - - - Second Vice-President 
Box 221, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


MISS RUTH GREVE - Recording Secretaary 
77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


HOWARD TURKHEIMER, Jr. - Treasurer 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Members-at-Large 


Term 1949-1951 
EUGENE GEIGER, DeKalb St., Center Square, 
Pa.; MISS ELEANOR GUDERIAN, 1002 
Lynnhurst, Louisville, Ky.; REV. W. F. 
MOST, 4637 W. 69th Ter., Mission, Kan.; 
CLARENCE L. NEUN, Chairman, Special 
Gifts, 3355 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


Term 1949-1953 


‘GEORGE BILLMAN, Keller Hall, Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio; LUTHER DEH- 
NEL, 2609 Portland, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
REV. HAROLD F. PARK, 14380 Sunnyside 
Dr., Columbia, S. C.; MISS EDNA WAG- 
NER, 2142 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md.; 
HOWARD L. LOGAN, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, 757 Pioneer Drive, Glendale 6, Cal. 


Committee Chairmen 


REV. PAUL J. RENZ, Education Committee, 
263 Oakwood St., Hammond, Ind. 


REV. ALFRED L. BECK, Life Service Com- 
mittee, 33 Grove St., Rochester 5, N. Y. 


MISS MARGARET McFALLS, Missionary Com- 
mittee, 1809 Third St., Altoona, Pa. 


LUTHER LIFE 


eae 


She Could Be 


On 


Stepping forth into a Life of 


Joyful Service 


as a 
© Parish Worker 
® Social Worker 
° Nurse 
® Medical Specialist 
® Institutional Worker 
© Director of Music 
* Church Secretary 
® Kindergarten Teacher 


through 


The Diaconate 


of 
The United Lutheran Church 
in America 
For Information Write 
Sister Mildred Winter 
Room 713, 1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


SHOOT 
STRAIGHT! 


What will you aim for in life? 
A Christian education will help you 


select worthy ‘objectives . . . and 
prepare you more fully to achieve 
them. 

These Colleges Prepare Youth 

For Christian Living 

Carthage College, Carthage, III. Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 
Marion College, Marion, Va. Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb. Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


For further information write to a college or to 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
736 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


